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VI of Scotland. In time, the optimism that came with the 
dawn of this new dynasty faded, and in its place came 
nostalgia for the Golden Age over which the Tudor queen had reigned. 
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when he came to the throne, 
Edward VI would help to guide 
Tudor England through one of 
its most tempestuous eras and 
leave a legacy that would come 
to define the reign of Elizabeth I 
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Henry Vil (1457-1509) 


Emerging as victor fram the bloody 
Wars of the Roses, Henry Tudor quickly 
set about building a powerful dynasty, 
marrying his. children into the royal 
families of Francs, Spain and Scotland 
All of these relationships would be 
undone by his s@comd son, bart the last 
would bear unexpected fruit. 





Daughter of Edward I'v, niece of Richard 
ll and sister te the ‘Princes in the Tower, 
Elizabeth of York's royal lineage united 
the warring houses of York and Lancaster, 
gving Henry ¥1l the royal legitimacy that 
he craved. 
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Avail 
(1486-1502) 


Groomed for greatness, the Tuder heir 
died aged 15 from a mysterious malady. 
His marriage to Catherine of Aragon was 

short-lived and - according te her, at least 
- lneensurmmated, Arthur's death placed 
his younger brother in line to the throne 
and broke Henry Vil's heart. 
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Arguably the most infarnaus of the 
Tudors, Henry Vill's desire for a male 
heir saw him break with Rome to marry 
six Lire, instigating not just a dynastic 
crisis but.a religious ane that would erik 
grow more urgent under the reigns of 
his. Se 
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(1533-1603) (1537-53) 


The fifth and final crowned Tudor survived Henry VII's only surviving son became 
the machinations of her siblings ta reign king at the age of nine. Flercely 

for 45 years, standing strong against anti-Catholic and staunchly Protestant, 

the threat of invasion and establishing England was ruled in his name by a like- 
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Henry Vill's ehdest daughter, Mary 
was manstered as ‘Bloody Mary’ bry 
Protestants for her persecution of their 
faith and her marriage to Philip Il of Spain, 
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who ruled England with her as joint 
soveresgn, Her death saw England break 
with Catholic Europe for the last time, 








England as a colonial power. Despite 
her many suitors, she mever married 
and died without a direct hes, passang 

the crown instead to the son of her 


minded regency council who fashioned 
the Church of England in their image, 

pressing the infant monarch to disinhertt 

his sisters and name Lady Jane Grey his 





archrival Mary, Queen of Scots. successor before he died at 15. 
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The origin of the Tudors 
The Tudors were a minor Welsh branch of the House 
Ye) ee eee | eed) cae 
naked apportunism, seized the crown of England 
COC Ca Rem oe cae | 
EDEL Musl Rn es UR Ree esata (1519-36) 

nearest royal antecedent was Edward ill, his great- 
eee ea eee ats Henry Vil's only recognised bastard, the 
Tudor line's supposed descent from King Arthur, the lack of male heir after 14 years marriage 


F F to Catherine of Aragon saw him raise 
UN MNT mes) ee cee ee eee i eo 
Henry FitzRoy te a prestigious northem 


dukedom and give the young ‘prince’ 
nUMerous official duties. Unfortunately, 
he died aged 17, forcing Henry VII bo leak 
elsewhere for a male heir. 


a Greyhound 


The white greyhound was the symbol af the Honour of 
Richmond, a barony in Morth Yorkshire, which wes willed 
to Henry Vil and used to punctuate his claim over the 
remnants of the defeated House of York. 
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With the death of Elizabeth | at the ripe 
Dragon oid age of 69, James Wi of Scotland 
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accepted the crown of England as James |. 
The age of the Tudors had ended and a 
hurnultuious mew ore wer about tee claws 
for the whole of Great Britain. 


The red dragon of Cadwalads? ap Cadwallon woes first dopead by Owen 
Tudor, who claimed descent from the mythical Welsh king. Henry 
Tudor adopted the red dragon banner during the Wars of the Roses to 


add thunder ta his claim. 
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For 118 years, the Tudor dynasty ruled England 
in a period of great change, an age of religious 
upheaval, insurrection, exploration and war. 
Discover how this family’s complicated family ties 
shaped the British Isles and beyond 
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Married to the Stuart king James fy of 
Scotland, Margaret nuled 23 regent for 
her son following her husband's death at 
Flodden fighting the arnvy of her bretiver 
Henry Vill Margaret Tuder’s descendents 
wauld eventually unite the crowns of 

England and Scotland. 


(1515-60) 


(1512-42) 


The French-educated Scottish queen 
ended her days a preoner of hersecond 
cousin, Elizabeth |. Mary's claim tothe 
English throne wauld be strengthened 
through her second hushand (ane first 
cousin) Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, who 
was also a descendant of Henry Vil via 
their grandmather, Margaret Tuder, 
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The Tudor legacy 
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inte England, the touchpaper was lit in Ireland by the declaration 

of Henry Villas its king, and the seeds were sown for union with 
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the English Reformation begun under Henry Vill, accelerated by 
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(1462-1515) 


Lilee his father before him, James VW was 
defeated in battle by the arnvy of hi uncle 
Henry Vill, falling ill shorthy afterwards 
and, a5 his father had done, leaving an 
infant to inherit the throme of Scotland 
Astahwart defender of Catholicism 
and ally of France, James V persecuted 
Protestants and antagonised his 
uncle by claiming his title, Lord of Ireland. 


(c.1537-54) 


The Nine Day Queen wes named heir to 
the throne by the staunchly Protestant 
Edward Vl tearing, a Catholic resurgence 
under his eldest sister, Mary. As support 
for the most obvious heir — Henry Will's 
eldest child — grew, Jane's supporters 
switched allegiances and she was 
execubed for high treasen 


Crown 
The Tudor Rose fas been used as a roval badge by every 
English anc British monarch since Henry VIM. [t's perhaps 
the most visible symbol of continuity, having survived the 
Srlarts, Hanoverian, and the modem nvyal farnily. 
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The white rose within the red symbolised the joining of the 

Houses of York and Lancaster woder Hency VIL. The red rose 

wasn't used as a symbol of the Lancastrian cause during the 
Wars of the Roses but was created later to add ‘poetry’. 


Henry Grey 
(1517-54) 





The Tudor family tree 
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Fonuly via House of English French 
marriage Tudor Crown Crown 
- — 
ee | a 
Familyvia Houseof ‘Scottish Spanish 
Ajaod Stuart Crown Crown 
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(c.484-1545) _ 
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Mary 
(1496-1533) 


Briefly married to the ageing French 
king Louis XI, Mary was conveyed hame 
following her husband's death by Charles 

Branden, Ist Duke of Suffolk, Breaking 

Henry VII's trust, Mary and Brandon 

married in secret. 






















Sete Brandon 
(1517-59) 


Married bo Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, 
and mother of Lady Jane Grey, Frances 
was a canny political operatar whe 
narechuted her daughter into the inner 
cirde of the young Edwerd Vl. Following 
Jane's exec uilion, she begged for the lives 
of her three remaining daughters and 
ended her life in near poverty under the 
watchtul eye of Mary |. 
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peace came with the ascension of Henry Vil, who married 
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life was overshadowed by her mother's 
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The royal gallery 


Uncover the Family of Henry VIL, 
commissioned by his youngest daughter 
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The short but 
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Edward VI 
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came to the throne, Edward VI would help 
to guide Tudor England through one of its 
most tempestuous eras and leave a legacy 
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took on her coronation 


The Wyatt Rebellion 
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almost ended in the beheading of her 
sister, Princess Elizabeth 


Life under 
Bloody Mary 
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father and half-brother, Princess Elizabeth 
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becoming one of England's greatest queens 
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Born as heir to the throne, Elizabeth I's early life was overshadowed by her 
mother's execution and her subsequent illegitimacy 


Written by Elizabeth Norton 
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lizabeth's birth was one 
of the most anticipated 
of the 16th century, but 
her gender proved to be 
a great disappointment 
to her parents, While 
Elizabeth's infancy was 
one of royal opulence, the 
execution of her mother in 
1536 led to the princess's 
exclusion from the succession and the royal family. 
Queen Anne Boleyn ceremonially took to her 
chamber at Greenwich Palace on 26 August 1533, 
in order to await the birth of her first child. It 
was then customary for queens and other royal 
women to retire from court around a month before 
the expected birth, disappearing into a world 
of darkened rooms inhabited only by women. 
BS, OC mmposed afew decades 
before, dictated how a queen was to behave 
during her confinement, as well as the furniture 
and decoration of the bedchamber. As well as a 
lavishly furnished bed, from which the queen 
could receive visitors, there was a smaller pallet 








bed on which she could give birth. Hangings 
covered the walls and windows of the room, with 
care taken to ensure that the images were plain 
patterns, calculated not to scare the expected 
infant. In preparation for the birth of a child 

that was confidently expected to be a boy, birth 
announcements for a ‘prince’ had already been 
prepared. At 3pm on 7 September 1533, Anne gave 
birth to a daughter. Henry VIII's reaction was to 
cancel the grand tournament that he had planned 
for the birth of his son. 

By September 1533, Henry VIL had been king for 
over 24 years, but still lacked a son and heir. His 
first wife, Catherine of Aragon, had borne several 
children but only a daughter, Mary, had survived 
infancy. While Henry had considered making Mary 
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important Tudor commission displaying Henry 
VII and his ‘true wife’, Jane Seymour, with his 
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his heir, including sending her to Ludlow as de 
facto Princess of Wales in 1525, in 1527 he decided 
instead to end his marriage and father sons with a 
new wile. 

The catalyst for Henry's decision to end his 
marriage to Catherine was his relationship with 
Anne Boleyn. Anne was a gentleman's daughter, 
who had spent her early childhood in Norfolk and 
Kent, before taking up residence at the French 
court, While not a conventional beauty, she was 
graceful, intelligent and witty and, when she 
refused to become the king's mistress, he sought 
to make her his wife. Due to the opposition of 
Catherine's powerful nephew, the Holy Roman 
Emperor, Charles V, it had taken the couple nearly 
six years before they finally wed in secret in 


‘While not a conventional beauty, Anne 
was graceful, intelhgent and witty and, 
when she refused to become the king's 





mistress, he sought to make her his wife’ 
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January 1533. The bride, who was around 32 years 
old, was already pregnant. She loudly complained 
of a craving for apples, saying that the king had told 
her that this was a sign that she must be pregnant, 
but it was not until Easter that the marriage was 
made public. Anne was crowned as queen that 
summer to ensure that Henry's male heir was born 
to a consecrated mother and would be considered 
fully legitimate. 

Although Henry was disappointed in his new 
daughter's sex, he could content himself with the 
fact that she was at least healthy and likely to 
be followed by brothers. She was given a grand 
christening, attended by much of the nohility and 
the chief citizens of London. Once named - for 
her grandmother, Queen Elizabeth of York - she 
was declared Princess of England and heiress 
presumptive, in preference to her elder half-sister 
who had been declared illegitimate. 

The Tudor royal court was a crowded, unhealthy 
place, with royal babies always raised in separate 
establishments outside the capital. In December 
1543, therefore, Elizabeth was provided with 
her own princely household, leaving London 
in a stately procession for Hatfield - a palace in 
Hertfordshire, not far from the capital. She would 
spend much of her childhood at Hatfield, as 
well as at other palaces close to London, such as 
Eltham and Enfield. At Eltham, a suite of rooms 
was prepared for her, using some of the rooms of 
the queen's apartments. There, Elizabeth enjoyed 
her own private chapel, as well as a gallery for 
exercise on days when the weather was poor, She 
had glazed windows to keep out the cold, while the 
walls were decorated with soothing yellow ochre. 

Anne was ambitious for her daughter, telling one 
of her chaplains, William Latymer, that she wanted 
Elizabeth to learn Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
Spanish and French, something which would stand 
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of her mother, Anne Boleyn, who was 
executed when she was two years old 








SMALE mite Mime em nee ce 
childhood, with the girl going from “Lady Princess’ 
to mere “Lady Elizabeth’ overnight 


"The Tudor royal court was a crowded, 
unhealthy place, with royal babies always 
raised in separate establishments’ 
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A sketch of Greenwich Palace, where the future 
queen Elizabeth I was born, in 1533 








het in good stead for her likely future as the bide 
of a foreign prince. Other sources claimed that the 
queen insisted on keeping Elizabeth with her when 
she was at court, with the infant sat on a cushion 
placed at her mother's feet. 

Nonetheless, although Elizabeth's mother visited 
her regularly and supervised her early education, 
the princess's day to day care was administered by 
a household of servants. Her lady mistress - who 
was in overall charge of the household - was Lady 
Bryan, Anne Boleyn's aunt and an experienced 
royal official who had previously served Princess 
Mary. A wetnurse was also employed, as were 
servants to rock the baby’s cradle and soothe her 
to sleep. One of Elizabeth's rockers, Blanche Parry, 
would remain with her charge until her death in 
1590, nearly 60 years later. 

Both Anne and Henry supervised the 
establishment, with Elizabeth's parents consulted 
in October 1535 when it was agreed that she would 
be fully weaned, Anne also purchased clothes for 
her daughter, including sleeves of purple satin and 
velvet dresses. 

The princess visited the royal court on occasion. 
She was there in January 1536 when Henry 
received word that his hated first wife, Catherine 
of Aragon, had died. The following Sunday Henry, 
Anne and their two year old daughter went 
ceremonially to mass dressed in celebratory yellow. 


Princess Elizabeth, in a 1546 
portrait now found hanging in 
Windsor Castle 


Appearing Tike one transported with joy’, Henry 
carried Elizabeth in his arms, showing her off while 
the ladies of the court danced. He kept Elizabeth 
with him for the next few days, displaying her to 
the court as he celebrated his first wife’s death. 

The queen, too, had cause to celebrate, since she 
was then visibly pregnant. Disaster struck on the 
day of Catherine of Aragon’s funeral when Anne 
miscarried a male child. On visiting his wife, 

Henry said that they would speak when she had 





Elizabeth’s early life 





recovered, complaining that he could see that ‘he 
would have no more boys by her’ 

From early infancy, it is clear that Elizabeth was 
considered a promising child. At one visit, by her 
parents, in April 1534, it was recorded that the red- 
haired baby was “a goodly child as hath been seen, 
and her Grace is much in the King's favour as a 
goodly child should be". Although it is recorded that 
she suffered with teething, the baby was otherwise 
healthy. She was not, however, the son for which 
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was joined in the 
royal nursery by 
her half-brother, 
aise ah ee 


Mary and 
Elizabeth 


URS wea ase 
divided the nation 


eles e ETA e Tie meme 
sister. Although, for much of her childhood, 
SMe e pee a eral iy ae cee Mas ee eal ms) 
Manel RG ee Ce ada Te 
ems (Ame ONE hl MN Ce eae tee | 
December 1533. On arriving in the household, 
Mary refused to pay her respects to the new 
fa)e0 elma Me) e) hte eee nea ete em a 
Princess in England except herself”. 

As a mark of her lower status, Mary rode in 
RULE MUR MMS MOON dace) MR TaTecoe 
recital iam U OTT eM OP ec See een 
velvet. Mary was also forced to eat her meals 
in the hall with the other members of the 
household, while her younger half-sister was 
oat eM TOMS me| nT Sn eT Lee 

Mary took pity on Elizabeth following Anne 
ete) \ eee oma U Lea om eee) Pen O Dar 
to share a household. She found her younger 
sister to be a ‘toward’ child, writing to praise 
her to Henry VII. The sisters were often 
together during their father's reign, as well as 
Veal ai eTeme litre lear les) Mavs 

OWN emcee A POO Oe diel TRY 
RIA OM Gi ceca ti mel MOM Cee ss 
AN UMA et RelT eter Ol eles Re ole oT 
feeling continued into Mary's time as queen. 
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P ARVYLE PATRISSA, PATRIA. WIRTWTIS ET H#HEES 
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Henry had declared himself head of the Church 
of England and had broken faith with the Pope - 
measures that he had taken to enable him to wed 


Anne Boleyn. The relationship between King Henry 


VII and his second wife had begun to deteriorate 
within just a few short months of their marmage on 
25 January 1533. The couple publicly quarrelled at 
court and the king openly took mistresses from the 
royal court 

In April 1536 Elizabeth was in the garden at 
Greenwich when her mother held her up to her 
father as he looked out of an open window in 
the palace above. This was Anne's last atternpt to 
reawaken Henry's love for her - and it failed utterly. 
While, for Anne, the young Elizabeth was the proof 
that she could bear a healthy child, for Henry she 
was only evidence of failure. Angry words were 
spoken between the couple and Anne then moved 
away defeated. It was probably the last time that 
she ever saw her daughter. 


ce Eero, NWIHIL MAIVS MAXIM¥VS ORBIS HABET. 
CINATVM WIX POSSVYNT COELVM ET NATWRA DEDISSE. 





On 1 May the royal couple attended jousts at 
Greenwich Palace when the king suddenly got 
to his feet and walked away. The next day, Anne 
was arrested and sent to the Tower of London, 
accused of adultery with five men, including her 
awn brother, After her conviction, Henry annulled 
his marriage. Anne, who joked that she would 
be known as ‘Queen Anne Lack-Head!’, probably 
noted the irony that she was to be executed for 
adultery when, legally, she had never been married 
at all. This did not save her. She was executed on 
trumped-up charges on 19 May 1536. 

Her mother's execution changed Elizabeth's life 
immediately, as the two-year-old princess noticed, 
commenting, "How haps it, Governor, yesterday my 
Lady Princess, and today but my Lady Elizabeth?” 
Soon, she had outgrown all her clothes, with Lady 
Bryan forced to petition the king's chief minister 
for replacements. She was declared illegitimate and 
excluded from the succession. 





In October 1537 she was also supplanted in 
Lady Bryan's affections with the arrival of a new 
half-brother - the son of Henry VIII's third wife, 
Jane Seymour. The two children, who were four 
years apart in age, soon became close, with Pnnce 
Edward later calling Elizabeth his 'sweet sister 
temperance’. The new baby was as precocious as 
his half-sister. Lady Bryan noted that, when he was 
17 months old, he could tap his tiny feet to music, 
enjoying himself so much that ‘he could not be 
still’ He would also take the instruments from 
the musicians that entertained the royal children, 
attempting to pick out his own tunes. The two 
siblings were largely raised together unnil the fateful 
summer of 1544, when Henry VIL determined 
that it was time for his six-year-old son to leave the 
company of women and be taught and raised by 
male scholars, 


‘Elizabeth was 
legally illegitimate 
and had little 


contact with her 
father in the years 
after Anne's death’ 


Lady Bryan was approaching 60 in 1537 when 
she took charge of Edward. Although she would 
live to a ripe old age, she could not continue raising 
the royal children indefinitely. Within a few years 
of Edward's birth, she had retired to Essex, with her 
place taken by a new lady mistress promoted fram 
within the household. 

Blanche, Lady Troy, had entered Elizabeth's 
service al the time of her birth and, as a widow, 
was able to devote herself to the princess's 
upbringing. She remained as lady mistress until her 
retirement in late 1546, with Elizabeth diligently 
paying her pension of half her previous salary until 
her death 11 years later. 

Elizabeth's servants provided continuity in what 
was to be a troubled early life. Appointments were 
long-term: of the 32 people known to have served 
her when she was three years old, many still 
remained with her in 1546 when a second census 
of her household was taken. Even her laundress, 
Agnes Hilton, would have been a familiar face, 
arriving to scrub the girl's clothing and linens from 
the time of her infancy. 

Elizabeth was legally illegitimate and had little 
contact with her father in the years after her 
mother’s death. However, in spite of rumours that 
she would be declared to be the daughter of one of 
Anne Boleyn's supposed lovers, Henry VIII always 
acknowledged her as his daughter. She continued 
to be raised in the royal nursery alongside Prince 
Edward. Edward's mother, Jane Seymour, died 
less than two weeks after his birth, while the 
king's next two marriages, to Anne of Cleves and 
Catherine Howard, were short-lived. With her 





half-sister, Mary, Elizabeth dined with the king in 
Septernber 1542 near Romford, which may have 
been the first time that she had seen her father 
in some years, In July 1543 Elizabeth made her 
first recorded appearance back at court, to attend 
Henry's final wedding. 

Henry VIII's sixth wife, Catherine Parr, had 
already been widowed twice when she 





Elizabeth's father, Henry 
VOI, married six wives 
in his bid to produce a 
male heir and safeguard 
the Tudor succession 
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caught the king's eye. She was childless, but had 
raised her second husband's children. Henry's 
eldest daughter, Princess Mary, was only a few 
years younger than her new stepmother, but the 
pair quickly became friends. To the king's younger 
children - Elizabeth and Edward - Catherine was 
determined to be a mother. Edward was 

Cee soon writing to her as his ‘most 
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honourable and entirely beloved mother’, while Hatfield 
Elizabeth was Catherine's ‘most obedient daughter’. a a 
; ; he : 1lzaDbe 

Catherine Part was almost certainly influential mahi much of 
in Henry's decision in 1544 to restore his two her childhood, t 
daughters to the succession by Act of Parliament. neh motn alg a 
Both Mary and Elizabeth remained legally “—"ghe Jeamed of 
illegitimate and were placed in the succession 


ese her accession : 


behind Edward and any other children - either 
Male or female - that Catherine should bear. : — see en 
However, it marked a major change in status for ——— jd ol es eaed! iPr Maite: beeen | |e on 
both princesses. et li | camels ol aipeeetl. 
Soon after the Act was passed Henry 

commissioned a great painting in which he sits 
with his queen and his son in a central position, 
flanked on either side by his daughters. While 
Elizabeth's place in the family was now assured 

it may have been a concern to the still childless 
Catherine Parr that she did not feature: the 

queen depicted was Edward's deceased mother, 
Jane Seymour. Elizabeth would also have been 
conscious that, although a part of the family, she 
was separated from the central group. Henry VIII's 
main reason fer including his daughters’ in the 
succession was probably pragmatic: by 1544 he 
recognised that he was unlikely to father further 
‘legitimate’ children. 

While Elizabeth retumed to her own residence 
not long after the wedding, she continued to 
correspond with Catherine. When, in July 1544, 
Henry VIII left his sixth wife as regent while he 


Elizabeth's last 
step-mother, 
Catherine Parr, 
aie nn ICOM nate 
to her, bringing 
lata teil to instill her reformist beliefs in her 
stepdaughter. Elizabeth was eager to please 
ancl, for New Year 1545 she presented her 
stepmother with a translation, in her own 
hand, of the reform-minded Margaret 
of Navarre's Mirror of the Christian Soul, 
In her preface to the work, Elizabeth 
showed her fondness for her stepmother, 
referring to herself as Catherine's ‘humble 
daughter’ and begging to be excused any 
errors in the work. 

Margaret of Navarre's work set out the 
key Protestant doctrine that justification 
and salvation was achieved by faith 
alone, and Elizabeth's translation of the 
book is evidence that she knew her 
stepmother approved of its content. 

The following year, Elizabeth went 
a step further, presenting Catherine 
with a translation of some of John 
Calvin's work, while she gave her father 
a Latin, French and Italian translation of 
es wl Year 1545, a ray See wos Se Catherine's own religious work, entitled Prayers 
with this book - her translation of The Mirror of the : 
Sinful Soul, embroidered with Catherine's initials Or Meditations. 

Thanks to the example of the daughters of Sir 
Thomas More in the early 16th century, it had 
become very fashionable to educate upper-class 
girls in the Tudor period. Elizabeth's earliest lessons 
may have been undertaken by her chaplain, 





fought in France, Catherine brought Elizabeth back 
to court to live with her. 

Catherine Parr has the distinction of being 
England's first Protestant queen and she sought 
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‘Facially, she resembled her mother, 
sharing her dark, almond-shaped eyes. 
With her red hair and fair skin, however, 
she recalled her father, Henry VIII’ 


introduced his royal pupil to a rigorous curriculum 


Sir Ralph Taylor, who had served the princess 
throughout her childhood. 

The girl's curriculum was soon expanded 
with the appointment of Katherine, or Kate, 
Champernowne, who is more famously known 
by her later married name of Ashley. Kate, who 
was personally appointed by Henry VIII, became 
Elizabeth's governess in 1536 thanks to her 
learning and the ‘distinguished teaching’ she could 
provide. She taught Elizabeth her letters and the 
Tudiments of a good education, with the scholar, 
Roger Ascham, recalling Kate's ‘excellent counsel’ 
Elizabeth, too, later noted that Kate "took great 
labour and pain in bringing of me up in learning 
and honesty.” There were limits to what even a 
well-educated gentlewoman could teach and, in 
1544, Kate gave up her place to a new tutor, William 
Grindal, who had studied at Cambridge under the 
renowned Roger Ascham. 

Grindal was particularly celebrated for his 
knowledge of Ancient Greek. He immediately 


of Plato, treating her - to all intents and purposes 
- like one of his university students. The Ll-year- 
old thrived under his tuition, sitting for lessons 
with him every day of the week. He would teach 
Elizabeth until his sudden death from the plague 
early in 1548, with his place then taken by Ascham 
himself. Kate also remained in the household, 
becoming Elizabeth's lady mistress late in 1546 
when Lady Troy retired. 

Elizabeth spent much time in the company 
of her stepmother after 1544, but both she and 
Edward returned to their separate establishments 
in the autumn of 1546, to spend Christmas in their 
own households. Elizabeth went to the pleasant 
royal hunting lodge at Enfield, where she had spent 
Christmas four years before, in the company of 
both her half-siblings. It was also around this time 
that Elizabeth sat for her first individual portrait, 
standing pale faced in a crimson dress. Facially, she 
resembled her mother, sharing her dark, almond- 
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Atte) e 
nurseries 
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Tudor babies were swaddled in long flannel 
or linen bands, designed to help the limbs 
Ae MCU AN MTN Mone eT M Senne RTT arerci A 
completely immobile. Underneath was a 
fn)(celm pee eee M eee Urine ae relict ce eee mom alae 
Meise eM seh (e-Me) melee beds mee eee 
Sea eee em elect el la ce 
swaddling bands, with the bands changed 
regularly. Many infants, too, had a decorative 
best set, which they would only wear for 
special occasions, 

Siew ecm Ole Ce mere) c mee 
wetnurse. For royal babies, such as Elizabeth, 
this would be a gentlewoman, who had been 
assessed to ensure that she would not pass on 
any poor character traits in her milk. The bond 
between a wetnurse and her charge could be 
gees eg ee ena 
VES Ce) UNS MAU SLO SLED e-em Nabe em Os sone B (as eee) 
his coronation in 1509, as well as providing 
her with a gown to wear. He also paid her a 
substantial pension. 


Pilate me Nec eR-jn tm ttm a ben BT O pT 
eee) MAR eee hele) een 
every parental purse. Just as today, they could 
be placed in baby walkers (wooden frames on 
wheels to allow them to walk), while hobby 
horses, dolls and various animal figurines were 
also common. 


‘Tudor babies spent their first months 
Pa ah Cee PORTO mer tnte mt 
Re Re me eT Ted 
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shaped eyes. With her red-hair and fair skin, 
however, she recalled her father, Henry VILL. 

By December 1546 Henry VII was ailing, 
suffering a sudden fever in the middle of the 
month, that left him ‘greatly fallen away’. While he 
declared himself ‘quite restored’ soon after that, the 
55-year-old king was far from well. On Christmas 
Eve 1546 he abandoned any pretense, abruptly 
sending his wife and Princess Mary to Greenwich 
while he remained closeted away at Westminster 
with his Privy Council. 

Henry VIII expected his end to be 
imminent and, after a secluded Christmas, 
asked six members of his council to bring his 
will. The document, which had been prepared 
in 1544, most likely named Catherine Parr as 
regent for the nine-year-old Prince Edward. 
However, in 1546, Henry had come close to 
arresting his sixth wife for heresy, thanks to her 
Protestant beliefs of which he did not approve. On 
reading his will in December 1546, he expressed 
his surprise at the content. 

On 30 December a new will - drafted in 
accordance with his instructions - was presented 
to him. Although doubts would later be cast on 
the authenticity of this document (including by 
Henry's daughter, Princess Mary), the king appeared 
to be active in its drafting. In it, he confirmed that 
his son, Edward, was heir to the throne while, 
after him, the succession was to pass to Mary and 
Elizabeth in turn. Catherine was excluded from 
power and the country to be administered by 16 
equal ranking executors. Henry left his wife and 


As a New Year's gift to Henry VII, Elizabeth produced 
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Elizabeth’s Chequers ring 
This remarkable locket ring prised from the finger of Queen 
Elizabeth I hides a very sentimental secret 


In the early hours of 24 March 1603, Queen 
elt eS etm eee ee eee cele 
which she never woke up. Decked in the finest 
clothing and jewels, one very 
PIPHNT ICON Mee oe cect DT 
on her hand - a locket 
em sme eal 
UEP ENDPeiGU UCM l8) est Lea Le 
We eee ol ee) ea 
®, to her court. 
Tucked behind 
its ornate 
arte mete 
of mother 
Sead eh 


This locket 
pata Car ae 
two miniature 
etic 
Nm ele C os aT 
herself, and 
EMCO Cm edd ev 
a Bieta 
assumed to be 
ream euch a el 
Anne Boleyn 


Kate Ashley was Elizabeth's 
governess and later, a close friend 





SUE TON MONE N NN let eae mee el 
RO GOCV CMO) me MIE e deme C etme lc ce ele e lela 0 
PINTGMcO0 (8 A Glam TOM TBCO ULB NO OEM el Teer Wee rn 
dressed in a French hood and the favourite 
garb of Henry VIII's court. With the auburn hair 
eat O Oia Teen RNa med 
Anne Boleyn, it's thought that this unnamed 
woman is Elizabeth's executed mother. 

ee AOR NEDO mete) A 
was beheaded, and the former queen's 
name and reputation was tarnished at court. 
Acknowledgement of the disgraced woman 
ore Duy =m Pc) e [elon aD |e ee Meee CMe Lee) re bas 
mother, By wearing her locket ring, Elizabeth 
CIE ANE M me COR On eM MEIN A ae emit 
UA O Matec liee tA aoe 

SIO) UaM UP iite) eRe Me lesa Ce) ee dete alae O nA er L 
is Anne Boleyn, with some suggesting that the 
OOO Re eM OLN sa lal OU Coars VOLO Lett 
idea is that this anonymous woman is actually 
Catherine Parr, Elizabeth's final stepmother to 
whom she was close. Comparing the likeness 
of the portrait with the known image of Part, 
HeLa OO e eee) Neamt ae 

Mite Oem ele MRO Caw Ae MO lca aee 
BOOB Cae) Cem ee Moh ai ee e Teh eh BLS 8m) | 
Aelia ee al eae ene 
Osa Ae eM ee ein TM en TeN ct ONC 8 Mbt oe 
UT OG iee Teo ee Te ea 
COUR TBIG ERG TORO meen ole meer 
recognised Elizabeth's secret sentimentality. 

SM remain teme tele rnc wee mel (eee (e)e ees 

British prime minister's countryside residence 

at Chequers, from which the ring gets its name. 
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Elizabeth was given an outstanding Classical 
education, with famous scholars, such as 
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Elizabeth was at Enfield Palace on 28 January St able eC ildhoo dq. i 7 al eth would 


1547 when her father died, leaving the 13 year old 
an orphan. The king's death was at first kept secret | b , H VY D f lly 
while Edward Seymour took steps to secure the Teme = Gilt os Sat u 
regency for himself. He also secured the person 

of the boy king, riding to Hertford, where the new 
Edward VI was staying. Seymour, who was aware 
of the affection between Elizabeth and Edward, 
resolved not to tell the boy of his father’s death, 
instead riding with him the next day to Enfield. 

At Enfield, Seymour brought the two children 
together. As he informed them that their father had 
died, Elizabeth and Edward fell into each other's 
arms, weeping. Henry VIII had overshadowed the 
lives of all his children. To his younger daughter, he — a, ee e , a < | : 
had been a distant but fond father, who had once a : aN te | Pi a ? 
enjoined his ‘own good daughter’ to ‘remember ; aa E ah | ie 
me most heartily when you your prayers do pray 
for grace to be attained assuredly to your loving 
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her in the succession in 1544, he also ensured she 
VI, son of Henry VIII 


was a figure of real political consequence. 
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father’. Although he had provided a far from stable ‘ - ' | | ae A ay a E 
childhood, Elizabeth would remember Henry a ‘. aa . r reo. ee os / | 
respectfully for the rest of her life. By reinstating Vasa s \v a | A — Ls ? 
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Although remembered as the Virgin Queen, 
the teenaged Elizabeth was embroiled in a scandal 
that nearly brought about her ruin 


lizabeth I is 
remembered as 
England's Virgin 
Queen, but there 
was a time when her 
virginity was not so 
securely guarded. As 
an orphaned teenager, 





she was involved in 

a scandal that put her place in the succession at 
stake, For Thomas 5eymour, who orchestrated the 
illicit affair, the cost was his life 

An ailing Henry VIII spent Christmas 1546 with 
his Privy Council at Westminster. Among them 
was Edward Seymour, the eldest brother of Henry's 
third wife, Jane Seymour, and uncle of his heir, 
Prince Edward. During this time Henry changed 
his will, appointing a regency council of 16 equal 
ranking executors to rule on his nine-year-old son's 
behalf. Edward Seymour was fourth on the list. His 
younger brother, Thomas, was named only as an 
assistant to the executors. 

After Henry VIII died on 28 January 154? at 
Whitehall, Edward Seymour overruled the will, 
declaring himself Lord Protector and governor of 
the new young king, Edward VI. He appointed 


young to even think of matrimony. Her words 
were not, however, an outright refusal. Elizabeth 
discussed the letter only with her governess 
Katherine - or Kate - Ashley, to whom she was 
devoted. She said nothing to her stepmother, Queen 
Catherine Parr, with whom she was then living. 

Thomas had already begun to court a woman 
he calculated was more likely to accept. Catherine 
Parr was a pretty, auburn-haired widow of 30 when 
Henry VIII had decided to make her his sixth wife 
in 1543. She had been a reluctant bride, since she 
had already fallen in love with Thomas Seymour, 
whom (as she later recalled), she wished to marry 
“before any many I know". Catherine had hoped 
to be appointed as her stepson’s regent and was as 
disaffected with Somerset's regime as Thomas. She 
was persuaded to marry Thomas in secret, with the 
couple securing the king's approval in the summer 
of 1547 Faced with this fait accompli, Somerset was 
forced to accept his brother's royal marriage, but 
in private he and his wife referred to the match as 
“that hell”, The relatonship between the brothers 
would never recover, 

At the queen's house at Chelsea, Kate Ashley 
had ordered that the pallet bed on which she 
usually slept in Elizabeth's room be removed on 


"Taking advantage of the fact that 
Elizabeth slept alone, Thomas made his 


way to her chamber 


himself the title of Duke of Somerset, too, while his 
younger brother had to be content with a peerage. 
a pension and the comparatively mediocre office of 
Lord High Admiral. 

Thomas Seymour was then around 40 years 
old, well bunlt and handsome, with a fashionable 
thick beard. One contemporary considered that 
he was “fierce in courage, courtly in fashion, 
in personage stately, in voice magnificent, but 
somewhat empty of matter’. Thomas was entirely 
oblivious to his shortcomings. Angerec| that his 
brother had secured both the protectorship and the 
guardianship of the king, he determined to seek a 
royal bride. After being refused the hand of Henry 
VII's elder daughter, he turned his attentions to the 
13-year-old Princess Elizabeth. 

Less than a month after her father's death, 
Thomas Seymour wrote to Elizabeth, telling her, 
"I dare not tell you of the fire which consumes me, 
and the impatience with which | yearn to show 
you my devotion’, while begging her to consent 
to marriage, since then she would have “made the 
happiness of a man who will adore you till death". 

Elizabeth replied that she was "very much 
surprised” by the suit, insisting that she was too 


early one morning’ 


the grounds that the princess’ room “was so little’. 
Most likely the newly married Kate, who had 
always refused to allow anyone else to chaperone 
the girl, wanted to share a bed with her husband, 
yet she left Elizabeth dangerously unprotected, 

Taking advantage of the fact that Elizabeth slept 
alone, Thomas made his way to her chamber early 
one morning not long after he officially joined 
the household. Entering the room as the princess 
lay in bed, he leaned in towards her, calling "good 
morrow” before seeming to pounce as though he 
would climb in with her. Elizabeth moved back 
towards the pillows, pulling the covers up around 
her, but she made no attempt to rise. This was 
scandalous behaviour and the princess must have 
been shocked. 

She made an effort to rise earlier on subsequent 
mornings and she was out of bed when Thomas 
next came. Still in her nightclress, while Thomas 
wore a short nightgown ("barelegged in his 
slippers”), he approached and asked “how she did". 
At this, the princess turmed to move away, but not 
before Thomas had smacked her on the back and 
then “familiarly” on her buttocks. She fled to her 
maidens in the next room but Thomas followed, 





Elizabeth’s temptation 


elem ee ena 
Bree Rom wont clm le 
to jealousy and a rift with his 
brother that would never heal 





Thomas Parry, who served 
as Elizabeth's treasurer, was 
trusted to speak to Seymour 
on her behalf 
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Acts of Attainder 


Tudor prisoners were sometimes not brought to trial - 
Acts of Attainder were an expedient way of dispatching 


political prisoners 


SME eS OTe EBs] m eet AC eM Comets aie 
NV tame VAG ee ieee (se Ste) mene boats Co 

was introduced into the House of Lords, 
condemning him to death for treason. After 


three readings in the Lords, on which the peers 
voted, it passed into the House of Commons. 
Once passed there, the king gave his royal 
assent, making the Bill law. Thomas’ brother, 
SiMe ee Aer Caer Piel eae Lele e 
although he did sign the death warrant. His 
nephew, Edward VI, merely commented that 
he was happy for justice to be done. 

Acts of Attainder had been used in England 
since the Medieval period and they were 
commonly employed against high-profile 


speaking playfully with the girl's attendants as if 
nothing was amiss. 

Thomas was rumoured to be an ‘oppressor’ in his 
domestic arrangements, and Catherine, though she 
loved him, dared not vex him. She therefore turned 
a blind eye as Thomas visits continued as the 
household moved to Hanworth in Middlesex later 
in the summer. She even sometimes participated, 
including holding Elizabeth as Thomas slashed her 
dress into pieces in the gardens one day. 

Kate Ashley grew increasingly concerned and 
began to rise early to go to Elizabeth's chamber 
She was there one morning while Elizabeth was 
still sleeping when Thomas came in. He must have 
seen her, but ignored her, once again reaching 
for the bed curtains. If anything, Kate's presence 
seemed only to inflame the situation, as Thomas 
climbed into the bed itself. The now woken 
Elizabeth shrank back in the bed but, as Kate cried 
out, "Go away for shame!” he attempted to kiss the 
girl, All Kate could do was warn Elizabeth not to let 
herself be placed in such compromising positions. 

Elizabeth was deeply conflicted, since the 
queen's husband was handsome and she was 
attracted to him. Nevertheless, she took Kate's 
admonishing to heart, ensuring that she woke 
before her usual hour the next day. When she 
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conviction without the publicity of a trial. 
SCS a a OU meneame t Co Mec l ene eee Ce Ue Pre Rm teh 
attained in 1541 for adultery, five years after 
Sie M IEMs Ieee elena e emer 
of his second wife, Anne Boleyn. 
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Henry's chief minister, Thomas Cromwell was 
attained in 1540, as was the royal Countess of 
SL eie] Ee Rae NGOS N ONCE B LS) Cee mele bored a) 
condemning political prisoners until the end 
of the 18th century. 


heard Thomas outside the room, “knowing that he 
would come in”, Elizabeth leapt from the bed and 
called her maids. Together, they hid behind the bed 
curtains, keeping out of Thomas’ reach. He waited 
with growing impatience but Elizabeth remained 
as she was, her mounting unease recognised even 
by the women around her. That day they told Kate 
what had occurred. 

Wortied that the conduct was “mislikec” by 
the household, Kate resolved to speak to Thomas 
herself, finding him in the gallery at Hanworth 
There, she berated him on his conduct, stating, 
“These things were complained of, and that My 
Lady was evil spoken of.” Thomas was having none 
of it, swearing fiercely “God's precious soul!” before 
declaring that “he would tell My Lord Protector 
how it slandered him, and he would leave it, for he 
meant no evil”. 

Kate discussed the matter with her husband, 
running over the events of the day and the 
previous weeks. John Ashley. who was himself one 
of Elizabeth's chief attendants, was as concerned 
as his wife, warning her “to take heed". He had his 
OWN private worries that he now shared, confiding 
that “he did fear that the Lady Elizabeth did bear 
some affection to my Lord Admiral”, since “she 
seemed to be well pleased" with his attentions and 
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Acts of Attainder ensured 
that the accused could be 
CTU N nC te eM eee nT 
uncertainty of a trial 





“sometimes she would blush when he was spoken 
of”. Catherine, too, was increasingly concerned, 
complaining to Kate that Elizabeth had been seen 
embracing a man. When Elizabeth tearfully denied 
this, Kate concluded that the queen had made it up 
out of jealousy and to ensure that she kept a closer 
watch on the princess. 

Matters finally came to a head in June 1548. 
As the household prepared to move to Sudeley 
Castle, the heavily pregnant Catherine discovered 
her husband and stepdaughter embracing. It was 
a cruel blow for the queen and her first reaction 


heen dee a 
loved like a mother, failed to 
protect her young charge from 
Seymour's advances 
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scandalously soon after Henry VIII's death 


rumoured to be 

an oppressor 

in his domestic 
alrangements, and 
Catherine, though 
she loved him, 
dared not vex him’ 


was to rant and rave at the pair before venting her 

“displeasure” on Kate Ashley. Concerned, too, about 
the political implications, Catherine sent Elizabeth 

to stay with her friends Sir Anthony Denny and his 
Wife at Cheshunt in Hertfordshire. Stepmother and 
stepdaughter never saw each other again. 

Catherine died on 5 September 1548 shortly 
after giving birth. She spent her feverish last days 
raving at her husband for his “many shrewd taunts” 
Callously, Kate Ashley broke the news to the 
princess at Cheshunt with the words, “Madam, now 
you may have your husband that was appointed 
you at the death of the king." Elizabeth answered 
only “nay”, but Kate was indeed nght. Thomas 
seymour had become “the noblest man unmarried 
in this land”. 

He was also the most troublesome man in 
England. He had spent the past year conspiring 
against his brother and attempting to win the 
young king's affection with pocket money and his 
plotting only increased following Catherine's death 
Thomas spoke openly of the 10,000 armed men he 
could raise from his tenants and retainers, while he 
asked his fiend, William Sharington, who ran the 
Bristol mint, to prepare sufficient counterfeit coins 
to pay them. 

Thomas also had designs on Elizabeth, who had 
recently moved to Hatfield House. Her cofferer, 
Thomas Parry, was soon regularly visiting Thomas 
in London. The pair discussed Elizabeth's lands, 
with Thomas suggesting that she make some 
exchanges so that her property holding was closer 
to his geographically - something that looked very 
much like a precursor to marriage. 

When Parry returned to Hatfield in December 
1548, Kate asked, "Think you, he goeth about 
marriage?” Parry answered that he could not tell, 
although he thought it would be a good match if 
the council agreed. Elizabeth too quizzed Parry, 
with her cofferer emboldened enough to ask her 
whether she would marry Thomas if the king’s 
council consented. Elizabeth later claimed that 
she had been abashed and refused to answer, but 











The 
upstart 
AML L La 
The Seymours moved in 
exalted circles but they 


were not born so close to 
the throne 


Edward and Thomas Seymour vied for 
Seer UMN CesT MR) COD HNN TOL s aa 
a far cry from their humble origins. 
We tem n) cele op ee-je Looe meh ae 
at Wolf Hall in Wiltshire, a modest 
country Manor set in 1,200 acres, 
WM ite tamnt colds ta Mme Lan -SeMm@e lace eee Teal 
meek" Margery Wentworth, was a 
niece of the countess of Surrey, but 
iPM Len ome Pees) eT ema mete) EN emer: 
mere country gentry. For centuries, 
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Edward - the eldest surviving 
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positions through the help of his 


“Thomas, who 
was more 
ambitious, 
SIN(cJee|8)taeme 
establish himself 
at court, but with 
little success’ 


cousin, Sir Francis Bryan. The second 
brother, Henry, however spent his long 
EVAeM Oth ts leeel mb eN eel EO Nera EL 
as his father had done. The third son, 
SUEUR Me Ceme Tinea ete 
attempted to establish himself at court 
Vem etm ele ia Veena eee aoe we rte 

VIM a eme eee eee ra OD 
visited Wolf Hall in 1535. The brothers’ 
eldest sister, Jane, caught the king's 
eye and, to everyone's surprise, 
became his third wife the next year. 
IME ReCr OTe taeimin 
October 1537 couldn't halt the rise of 
her brothers, with Edward created earl 
of Hertford and Thomas becoming 
prominent at court. 





Although considered pale and 
UA mee U OM eon 
captured Henry VIII's heart, 
marrying him in June 1536 











Elizabeth’s temptation 


With his dashing good looks, 
Thomas Seymour was England's 
most eligible bachelor before he 
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"Elizabeth was well aware of Thomas interest in her and 
displayed every indication that she reciprocated it’ 


‘aITY'S account rings more true: according to him 
she answered, “When that comes to pass, | will do 
as God shall put in my mind.” Elizabeth was well 
aware of Thomas interest in her and displayed 
every indication that she reciprocated it. 

Thomas was still busy with his plotting but the 
arrest of William Sharington in January 1549 forced 
him te act prematurely. On the night of 16 January, 
the quiet of Westminster Palace was suddenly 
broken by frantic barking outside. When the alarm 
was Taised, the king's pet dog, which usually slept 
in his bedchamber, was found stabbed to death. 
With a key given to him by one of the king's 
chamberlains, Thomas had sent the puards away 
on errands before entering the room adjoining the 


king's bedchamber, only to be disturbed by the dog. 


Visibly trembling when challenged by a witness, 
he claimed "that he wished to know whether the 
prince was safely guarded” before fleeing. 

The following day Thomas was sent to the 
Tower while Sir Robert Tyrwhitt was dispatched 
to Hatfield to question Elizabeth and arrest her 
servants. Thomas refused to answer the charges 
laid against him but Elizabeth, Kate and Parry 
always insisted that they had never contemplated 
a Marriage without the council's consent. In spite 
of the embarrassing details that emerged about 
Elizabeth's relationship with Thomas, the princess’ 
composure under interrogation undoubtedly saved 
the situation. 

Thomas was not so fortunate. On 20 March 1549 
he was taken to Tower Hill. He made only a short 


speech, declaring bitterly, “I have been brought 
here to suffer death, for as | was lawfully born into 
this world so I must lawfully leave it because there 
is some worl to be accomplished that cannot be 
fulfilled unless I am put out of the way.” He did not 
seek forgiveness - although, since it took two brutal 
strokes to sever his head, the firebrand Bishop 
Latimer tartly reflected: “Who can tell but that 
between two strokes he doth repent?” 

When informed of Thomas’ death, Elizabeth 
provided his epitaph: "On this day died a man 
of much wit and very little judgement.” She 
remembered him fondly, years later accepting his 
portrait as a gift from his former servant. In all her 
lone life, it was Thomas Seymour who came closest 
to being her husband. 
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reign of Edward VI 
Though barely nine years old when he came to the throne, 
Edward VI would help to guide Tudor England through one of 


its most tempestuous eras and leave a legacy that would come 
to define the reign of Elizabeth I 


hen Edward VI 
ascended to the 
English throne 

in 1547 daunting 
responsibilities and 
expectations were 
immediately placed 
upon his shoulders. 
The religious changes 
enacted by Henry VII had unleashed turmoil, but 
for those of more radical religious sensibilities, they 
were only a meagre beginning to the vital work 

of reformation. William Thomas, future clerk of 

the Privy Council, pointed to the biblical example 





of Solomon, who had completed the temple at 
Jerusalem, an achievement “not granted to David 
[Solomon's father] in the time of his life’. In similar 
fashion, Edward "shall with no less perfection 
reform the true Church of Christ, not permitted by 
his father to be finished". 

The doctrinal and liturgical changes wrought 
over the next six years would transform England's 
devotional landscape, and this would have 
momentous consequences for Elizabeth L The 
Edwardine religious settlement would be seen by 
many as a benchmark: any retreat from its rubrics 
would be perceived as backsliding. 

Edward's reign bequeathed other legacies, and 
provided other lessons, for Elizabeth's regime. 
Chief among them was a reminder of the perils 
of factionalism. Such squabbles at the heart of 
fovernment were not slow to emerge in 154/ The 
transfer of power to Edward proceeded without 
a hitch, but by the terms of Henry VIII's will a 
regency council was to be installed to govern while 
Edward remained a child. This plan was swiftly 
overturned and Edward's uncle, Edward Seymour, 
the Earl of Hertford, assumed the position of Lord 
Protector and Guardian of the King’s Person. ‘This 
was not necessarily a gross subversion of Henry's 
wishes, since the old king had certainly expected 
Seymour to take the lead in overseeing Edward's 
povernment. Nonetheless, Seymour's rivals were 
outraged and the Lord Frotector's bullish approach 
to politics - trampling down enemies and issuing 
endless proclamations - created deep divisions. 

Seymour, who was elevated to the dukedom 
of Somerset in February 1547, also succeeded 
in infuriating his brother, Thormas. Thomas was 
Edward's uncle too, and he resented being excluded 
from a key role in his nephew's regime. 50merset’s 
chief adversary, John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
gleefully exploited the fraternal rift. He encouraged 
Thomas Seymour to demand the position of 
Guardian of the King’s Person, a role that brought 
with it control of the royal household, Somerset 
flatly refused and further alienated his brother by 
handing the key position of Chief Gentleman of the 
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‘Edward's reign bequeathed other 





legacies, and provided other lessons, 
for Elizabeth's regime’ 


Privy Chamber to Sir Michael Stanhope. A rather 
bizarre scenario now developed, in which Thomas 
Seymour surreptitiously gained access to the king's 
apartments, even going so far as to leave notes and 
pocket money for Edward. 

Relations between the brothers continued to 
sour, and Thomas had embarked upon a downward 
political trajectory. His misguided dalhiances with 
Princess Elizabeth hardly enhanced his reputation, 
and his penchant for fomenting trouble in the 
corridors of power culminated in his execution in 
March 1549. 


Through these years, Somerset cid not covert 
himself in glory in his role as Lord Protector. 
Launching a war against Scotland in September 
1547 proved to be a disastrous mistake. The 
Boal - forcing a marriage between Edward and 
Mary Stuart - made some sense, but it inevitably 
offended the French and war was soon being 
fought on two fronts. This was a martial luxury 
that England could ill afford. Since the mid-1540s 
Henry VII had allowed the debasement of the 
currency and inflation had spiralled out of control 
Between 1544 and 1551, for example, prices in 
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Rebuilding the Temple 


London had risen by almost 90 per cent. Just 
as importantly, the religious policies of the new 
regime had stirred up deep antagonisms: rebuilding 
the temple turned out to be a delicate labour. 

Even before Edward's coronation on 20 





February 1547, some English Protestants seized 
the opportunity for radical action: episodes of : 
Iconoclasm were reported in churches across the | ) = i > 
country. The new regime officially frowned upon | aa 7 ay - gf ie Q | 
such activities, insisting that any change should be hfe ANS ffs i ee bee 
gradual and consensual. Unseemly and disruptive ye AM i ti oe | 
behaviour was not to be tolerated. When, for ; i i | | |. : Zs : fy A 
example, William Bowrte and William Cloterbroke mah: 7 } it het ak sie % UY, 5 (ery 
of Slimbridge, Gloucestershire, called the mass a i 1eNs (Co iP WY iv ; 
‘stinking idol” and announced that holy oil was vy; ts aad . 
only fit to "grease sheep and boots" they were et ee hag 3 Uae 8 | A > aera ee zs - = 4 raral 
chastised by the local ecclesiastical authorities. For RR NARS) BA fy ~ EAA Hs i) of | & 
all that, it was not hard to predict the kingdom's lm ie. if a Mf 1 i - ia 
likely religious course. | ay X i | Vi Ws 

In one of his sermons before Edward, Hugh ayy 36g Oe (CA RNG ee 
Latimer pointedly compared Edward to Josiah, Ait } | 
the “best king that ever was in Jewry", who had Ps 
“Teformed his father's ways" and “in his youth... : es aN 
took away all idolatry and purged his realm of it” yf F 
Josiah had “turned all upside down’, and Edward : es = La: \} 
was expected to follow his example. There is a : é i eine ay At: dia 
sense of Edward being spoon-fed a more radical NSCB able WE oe a ne 
brand of Protestantism, but his commitment to = vay), PAV i ee i 
major reform - even from a young age - appears to ! . | if 
have been genuine. 

In a self-penned treatise on the papal supremacy 
he referred to the pope as the “true son of the 
devil’ and “an Antichrist and abominable tyrant”, — 
When, in 1550, John Hooper was being confirmed v/ SM rA bei Hat ON Le, 
as bishop of Gloucester, Edward struck out | SS Ne nica) eS) Nits Slay Z 


was no kailljoy puritan - he rather enjoyed elaborate 
clothes, exquisite jewels and courtly masques - but 
he possessed, or was certainly moving towards, 
advanced theological tastes. 

It was with his blessing, therefore, that the first 
religious legislation of the reign was rolled out. 
statements of doctrine and religious practice, such 
as the 1547 Injunctions, took aim at many familiar 
aspects of worship. There were to be no candles 
placed before images, no palms on Palm Sunday, 
stained glass was to be removed, recitation of the 
rosary was forbidden, and parish processions led 


by a cross were to cease. Levels of compliance with 


these rubrics varied from place to place but, while 


not every town followed Shrewsbury's example of 
burning religious in the impact of the lurch 
towards more thoroughgoing change can be traced 
In many churchwardens' accounts. 

At Ludlow, in 1548, six shillings and eight pence 





were spent on taking down the rood and images, a 4 
and fourpence was needed for the nails “to hang om 
Wri iales elem ole 
in a portrait by William Scrots 


up cloths when the images were torn down". The 
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a new faith 
No one did more than 
Thomas Cranmer to define 
and carry through the 
religious revolution of 
Edward VI's reign 


tre ere eller eir ee eeer cman 
accomplished academic career at 
Cambridge, Thomas Cranmer entered 
royal service. He played a pivotal role 

in defending Henry VIII's decision to 
FUOTSLENM Ma CcM Ope aM E EE Lee rome Or ime cl ete toe eI 
Aragon and, as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
he puzzled over the theological 
controversies of his time. 

It would be wrong to see Cranmer as 
an instinctive radical: his embrace of 
CeCe tae ae ees Ole eee ake 
Nonetheless, by the time of Edward's 
accession he was primed to make 
TaD ecSu eta ere cM de Cony =l ls) bee me Coat a let ey ured 
landscape. His public acknowledgement 
of his wife (undermining Catholic notions 
of clerical celibacy) and the sporting 
of a beard (a tell-tale sign of reform- 
mindedness at the time) symbolised his 
progressive intentions. 

Many of the reign’s religious changes 
Si eRe eee en eee ae 
FROME mao eh ee OU ee Leman Ce) 
produce sophisticated theological works, 
notably concerning the Eucharist. At the 
same time, Cranmer was averse to any 
radicalism that outstripped his own, and 
he dealt very harshly with groups such as 
ue Were 88) ate 

The arrival of Mary Tudor was always 
alee Nt deh MOC lel 
He was swiftly arrested for his support 
of Lady Jane Grey and a subsequent 
Pier eth S Ce) N Ce) MN ike eerie a) 
for many years. He would be forced 
to watch the burnings of his fellow 
Protestants, Nicholas Ridley and Hugh 
Latimer, at Oxford and undergo endless 
interrogations. Cranmer veered between 
moments of resistance and submission, 
recanting some of his beliefs and then 
reversing his decisions, and he died 


: Pr = ag Thomas Cranmer, the cleric who 
bravely at the stake in March 1556, a a eames 
Rome and went on to define the 


nature of Edwardian Protestantism 








books were at least brought closer to balance when 
L8 pence was received as a result of the sale of an 
image of St George that had stood in the chapel for 
countless generations. 

In December 1547, the kingdom's chantries 
came under attack and, with them, the whele 
concept of purgatory. By March 1548 a new “order 
for the communion" was announcing that making 
confession before receipt of the Eucharist was 
no longer obligatory and, in 1549, a new Book of 
Common Prayer arrived. The pace of change was 
too much for some to stomach, not least in the 
West Country, where the imposition of services in 
English struck a particularly sensitive nerve, In 15417 
the royal agent William Body toured the region 
and his overzealous behaviour made the locals fear 
that a seizure of precious church belongings was 
planned. Body returned in the following year and 
was killed by a mob at Helston, Cornwall. This was 
merely the prelude to one of the l6th-century's 
most alarming popular uprisings. 
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Rebuilding the Temple 


‘Such strident words could not disguise the 
fact that many of Edward's subjects were 
shocked by the scale of religious change’ 


In 1549, rebels gathered in Devon and Cornwall 
and made little secret of their motivations. Walking 
under banners depicting the five wounds of Christ, 
they demanded that “images be set up again in 
every church’ and insisted that “we will have the 
mass in Latin as was before’, Around 2,000 of 
them laid siege to Exeter and, before too long, the 
city’s malnourshed inhabitants were complaining 
of “the continual barkings of their hungry bellies”. 

The siege was eventually lifted by royal troops 
and, while most participants in the rebellion 
were pardoned, some of the ringleaders suffered 
eruesome fates. Robert Welsh, vicar of St Thomas’ 
Church, was executed on gallows specially erected 
on the church tower, with “a sacring bell, a pair of 
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beads, and such other popish trash hanged about 
him”. His remains were left there to rot until 1543 
in order to provide a dire warning to any would-be 
dissenters of the punishments they would face. 

One of the pillars of the Edwardian regime, the 
scholar John Cheke, bitterly denounced the rebels 
“You pretend,” Cheke wrote, “that partly for God's 
cause and partly for the commonwealth’s sake you 
rise,” but this was a sham. The rebels were “like a 
bile in the body" set on “outrageous and detestable 
mischief” and acting like “thieves, shire-spoilers, 
and utter destroyers of all kind of families’. Such 
strident words could not disguise the fact that 
many of Edward's subjects were shocked by the 
scale of religious change. 
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It is interesting to wonder what Princess Elizabeth 
made of the religious reforms during Edward's 
first years on the throne. As future events would 
show, Elizabeth subscribed to a moderate version 
of Protestantism, and at this stage she was greatly 
influenced by the gentle evangelical vision of 
Catherine Parr, in whose company she had spent 
a great deal of time. In any event, Elizabeth 
registered no protests and, unlike her half-sister, 
was not perceived as especially troublesome. 
Mary, by contrast, would cause the regime endless 
headaches by insisting on her nght to celebrate 
the Catholic mass in private and indulging in 
provocative actions such as riding to Westminster 
with her entire retinue wearing rosaries. 

What we know for certain is that the so-called 
Prayer Book Rebellion inflicted severe damage on 
Somerset's administration, Moreover, the rising 
in the West Country was only one of many mass 
protests launched in 1549, People in Wiltshire, 
Lincolnshire, Kent, Essex, Buckinghamshire 
Oxfordshire, and Yorkshire also rose up, though in 
these cases social and economic grievances were 
the main catalyst. By any measure, 1549 was one 
of the most perilous years of the entire Tudor era, 
and some of the rebellions, notably the protests in 
Norfolk under the leadership of Robert Kett and his 
allies, helped to convince the regime that Somerset 
could no longer be trusted to guide the ship of state. 
Fearing a coup, Somerset retreated to Windsor, with 
Edward in tow, but the game was soon up and 
Somerset was arrested on 11 October 1549. 

Somerset's replacement was his long-time 
rival John Dudley, Earl of Warwick (raised 
to the dukedom of Northumberland in 1551). 
Northumberland did not adopt the title of Lord 
Protector, serving instead as Lord President of the 
Council, but his grip on power was no less firm. 
He packed the council and the royal household 
with his allies and, while Somerset was initially 
allowed to re-enter royal service, the duke's 
machinations (whether real or imagined) led to 
his execution in early 1552. Courtly culture shifted 


‘In any event, 
Elizabeth registered 
no protests and, 
unlike her sister, 
was not perceived 

as especially ema 
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under Northumberland. Fear of rebellion and 
dissent created a mood that sometimes bordered 
on paranoia, and royal households became heavily 
militarised. Northumberland did, however, secure 
some Victories: bringing an end to the ruinous 
wars and making some, albeit slugeish, efforts 

to improve the royal finances, He also saw the 
wisdom in allowing the king a more substantial 
role in government. Edward's precociousness could 
not be ignored. During the reign his educational 
achievements continued: he progressed readily 
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the Prayer Book Rebellion of 1549 


from Latin to Greek, mastering complex texts, 
and showed interest in topics as diverse as music, 
astronomy and mathematics. He was also entirely 
capable of understanding the inner workings of 
his administration. Northumberland deftly allowed 
the king to contribute to proceedings - set-piece 
speeches were made by Edward during meetings 
of the Privy Council, for example - while reserving 
the real decision making tor himself 

Through all this, the issue of religious change 
lost none of its potency. Northumberland’s personal 








Rebuilding the Temple 


‘She spent much 

of her time at her 
favourite residence, 
Hatfield House, and 
enjoyed the services 
of a large household’ 


convictions are difficult to establish, but during 

his tenure England adopted an increasingly overt 
Protestant identity. There would be purges of 
conservative clergy (several bishops who refused 
to accept the 1549 Prayer Book were removed), 
and under the stewardship of Thomas Cranmer, 
archbishop of Canterbury, liturgical and theological 
change moved on apace. 

In 1550, altars began to be replaced by wooden 
communion tables and a new Book of Common 
Prayer, issued in 1552, put greater distance between 
England and its Catholic past. There were to be 
ne prayers to ease the path of souls through 
purgatory, ordinary bread was to be used instead 
of wafers at communion, and those who partook 
of that ceremony were advised to ‘take and eat 
this in remembrance that Christ died for thee’. 
The concept of transubstantiation, whereby the 
Eucharistic bread and wine transformed into the 
body and blood of Christ, was abandoned. 

The Forty Two Articles of 1553 made the 
Church's doctrinal positions abundantly clear. 
Protestant staples such as predestination and 
justification by faith alone were trumpeted, while 
the ‘sacrifices of the mass’ were denounced as 
dangerous deceits. England now positioned itself 
as one of the safe harbours of a trans-European 
Protestantism, a fact hammered home by the 
arrival of eminent refugees from the continent 
such as Martin Bucer, Bernardino Ochino and Peter 
Martyr Vermigli. The reforms did not go far enough 
for everyone, and concerns about traces of the 
Catholic past - using the sign of the cross, elaborate 
priestly vestments, and kneeling at communion 
- would resurface during Elizabeth's reign, but 
England's Protestant trajectory seemed assured. 

During these years Elizabeth did not play a 
particularly significant role in national politics. She 
spent much of her time at her favourite residence, 
Hatfield House, and enjoyed the services of a large 
household (140 strong at its height) and the fruits 
of a generous income. She had been granted an 
annual stipend of £3,000 by Henry VIII's wall, 
and, after some delay, this was provided in the 
form of properties scattered across the country, 
which made Elizabeth one of England's wealthiest 
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Martin Bucer, one of many 
Protestant exiles who found 
refuge in Edward's England 





‘Perhaps because of the Seymour scandal, 
Elizabeth attempted to portray herself as 
a woman of the utmost propriety’ 


landowners. Her educational efforts were greatly 
enhanced by the involvement of Roger Ascham, 
who reported that “from the age of sixteen 
[Elizabeth] was unsurpassed in gravity for her 
age, and in a cheerful alacrity of mind that was 
wonderful to behold”. Betraying the prejuciices of 
his time, Ascham boasted that the princess’ “mind 
has no woman's weakness’, noting that "she talks 
French and Italian as well as she does English” and 
‘talked to me well in Latin, moderately in Greek.” 
Pethaps because of the Seymour scandal, 
Elizabeth attempted to portray herself as a woman 
of the utmost propriety. She showed little interest 
in fancy frocks or costly jewels, and according to 
John Aylmer she dressed down at even the most 
lavish events. When Mary of Guise visited court 
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in 1551 all the ladies of the household opted for 
the most fashionable ‘curled and double-curled’ 
hairstyles, but Elizabeth ‘kept her old maidenly 
shame-fastness. The princess occasionally 
complained that she was not invited to court as 
regularly as she might have liked. In May 1549, 
she sent a portrait of herself to her brother and 
beseeched Edward “that when you shall look on 
my picture you will witsafe to think that as you 
have but the outward show of my body afore you, 
so my inward mind wisheth that the body itself 
were oftener in your presence”, 

In fact, Elizabeth was far from being isolated, 
and when she appeared at court she was always 
treated with the greatest respect. There appears 
to have been deep and genuine affection between 





Edward and his sister, and the only recurrent 
source of irritation for Elizabeth was the delicate 
issue of her possible marnage. 

During Edward's rule various candidates 
emerged - including the Earl of Pembroke, the 
king of Denmark, the brother of the Duke of 
Guise, and the son of the Duke of Tuscany - but 
the rumours and negotiations came to nothing. 
All told, the regime, under Northumberland's 
leadership, had no overwhelming reason to resent 
or look askance at Elizabeth for most of the reign, 
but all this was set to change when Edward fell 
dangerously ill and the perennially troublesome 
issue of the succession raised its head. 


Devising the succession 
In February 1553, Elizabeth sent a poignant letter 
to Edward VI. She had tried but failed to meet 
with him, and this, along with reports of the 
king's declining health, “moved me much and 
grieved me greatly". By March Edward was gravely 
ill, almost certainly suffering from tuberculosis, 
and the question of who should succeed him 
could hardly have been more urgent. Edward 
believed that if either Mary or Elizabeth came to 
the throne all progress in religious reform might 
be undermined, especially if they acquired a 
Catholic husband. Besides, they were, in a strict 
sense, illegitimate, since the marriages of both 
their mothers had been deemed invalid. One 
official pronouncement referred to the “several 
divorcements... whereby the said lady Mary as also 
the said lacy Elizabeth to all intent and purposes 
are and clearly be disabled to ask, claim or 
challenge the said imperial crown’. As Elizabeth 
later recalled, “they openly preached and set forth 
that my sister and | were bastards”. 

Edward's initial scheme was convoluted. 
The line of succession would include Frances 
Grey, Duchess of Suffolk, her three daughters, 
Jane, Katherine and Mary, and then Margaret 
Clifford, the daughter of Frances’ sister. A male, 
Protestant heir would hopefully emerge from 
this line. Northumberland convinced Edward to 
simplify matters and make Jane Grey the focus 
of England's dynastic future. Self-interest played 
a part here, since Jane had recently marned 
Northumberland’s son, Guilford Dudley, but there 
is No reason to suppose Edward did not approve. 

When Edward died on 6 July 1553, an unlikely 
new monarch was in the offing, and just four 
days later Lady Jane Grey was queen. Tudor 
history rarely took a predictable path, and with 
the supporters of the Princess Mary rallying in the 
provinces, England's future was far from settled. 
Before too long a Catholic monarch would be on 
the throne, Jane Grey would meet her maker, and 
Elizabeth would face five more years of peril. 


Trouble in Norfolk: 
Ketts Rebellion 


Among the many rebellions that convulsed England in 1549, 
none posed a greater threat than the uprising in Norfolk 


ati meee 
religious disaffection, those in Norfolk were 
nid h Ms eset em GLAU Maem anes 6 lene kwe-iel a fil 
and economic woes. As Lord Protector, the 
Duke of Somerset often sought to alleviate the 
impact of agricultural change, but his efforts 
could not placate the people of East Anglia. 

Sheep and cattle farming had expanded, 
the policy of enclosing fields had created new 
Ua j(e) rT O MSN mH acters) ome ee ee OTTO Ce eve 
had been given over to pasture. In June 1549, 
a resentful populace tore down hedges and 
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A tanner and landowner from Wymondham, 


Kett was rather well-to-do, but he quickly 
adapted to the role of rabble-rouser. In early 
July he established a camp at Mousehold 
Heath above Norwich, and with 12,000 
followers at his back he issued demands and 
sat in judgement on local dignitaries beneath 
the famous ‘oak of reformation’. 

In the hope of quelling the rebellion, Kett 
was repeatedly offered pardons, but he always 
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refused. His quarrel, he insisted, was not with 
ie TM PLEO Mele Gere) meee ee 
local officials. “He trusted that he needed not 
any pardon, since he had done nothing but 
that belonged to the duty of a true subject.” 
He and his followers referred to themselves as 
the king's ‘friends and deputies’. 

Needless to say, the Edwardian regime 
did not agree, and troops under the Earl of 
Warwick routed the rebels at Dussindale on 
27 August. Kett was captured and executed at 
fear teem e ee Bea onl ee 


A stylised 18th-century 
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dispensing justice beneath the 
‘oak of reformation’ 
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Coronation 
Procession 
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Aged 25, Elizabeth became Queen and had the last 
Roman Catholic coronation of any British monarch. At 
Pie MeN elie ems ease ed Fae 
Ee) eC isle cele ae Sm oe 
of London to the Palace of Westminster. Elizabeth 
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by two mules and a line of footmen. 


15 January 1559 
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Sir Thomas Wyatt as painted 
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ebellion of 1554 


How a plot to overthrow Queen Mary I te ended in the 
beheading of her sister, Princess Elizabeth 


he 1550s were one of the 
most turbulent times 
of upheaval in English 
history. Europe was split 
between the old certainties 
of Roman Catholicism 
and the new reforms of 
Protestantism; England 
became a divided country. 
This was most keenly felt in the years 1547-58 
when the state religion of the country changed 
three times. In the middle of this tumultuous 
decade, an age of kings, came a revolt that 
threatened the lives of three past, present and 
future queens. The failure of Wyatt's Rebellion 
of 1554 would have profound but unintended 
consequences for the course of English history. 
Although Henry VIII had broken with the papacy 
and established an independent Church of England, 
he remained a Catholic and the country largely 





The Wyatt Rebellion of 1554 


followed suit. However, his nine-year-old son and 
successor, Edward V1, and his governors sought to 
change that. 

Despite being a child, Edward was a zealous 
Protestant and under his rule England became a 
truly Protestant nation for the first time. While this 
may not seem that important in today's modern 
society, in the 16th century it was an entirely new 
world order, Catholicism had been uncontested for 
over 1,000 years and its changing character didn't 
just change people's spiritual beliefs but also their 
sense of national identity. The independence of 
the Church of England engendered a new English 
nationalism - and with it a heightened fear of 
foreigners, particularly Catholics, 

Nonetheless, Edward's Protestantism did not 
reflect the beliefs of the generally conservative 
population and many remained Catholics, including 
Edward's older half-sister Princess Mary. Mary was 
half-Spanish through her mother, Catherine of 


"Europe was split between the old 


certainties of 
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the new reforms of Protestantism” 
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farcical reality of much of the fighting in the capital 


Aragon, and was devoutly Catholic and politically 
close to her cousin Charles V, king of Spain and 
Holy Roman Emperor. Charles was an inveterate 
opponent of the Reformation and consequently 
Edward clistrusted Mary - but he had a problem. 
Until he marned and produced an heir, Mary would 
inherit the throne and could not be ignored. The 
two warily coexisted until the political situation 
dramatically changed when Edward fell ill and 
died at the age of 15 in 1553. There was suddenly a 
power vacuum to be filled. 

Before he died, on 6 July, Edward had barred 
(possibly under duress) Mary and other his half- 
sister Elizaheth from the succession. Although 
Elizabeth was a Protestant, her father, Henry VILL 
had declared her illegitimate and Edward upheld 
that principle. Edward and his regent, the Duke of 
Northumberland, ‘agreed’ that his cousin Lady Jane 
Grey should inherit throne. Jane famously ruled 
as queen for only nine days between 10-19 July 
with Northumberland running the government. 
Mary was quick to act and in a popular movement 
she was declared queen by the Privy Council and 
entered London on 3 August. Jane was charged 
with treason and imprisoned in the Tower of 
London while Northumberland was executed. 
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The Execution Of Lady Jane Grey, as 
SNe Ct iy eM Oe tcele te) eee 


For the first time in its history there was 
an undisputed queen of England, but Mary 
immediately sought to undo the reforms of her 
father and brother and changed the nation's 
religion back to Catholicism. This might have been 
acceptable to the silent majority who were still 
secret Catholics, but the Reformation had stirred up 
nationalist sentiments against foreigners and this 
caused significant problems in Mary's next political 
move: her forthcoming nuptials. 
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Mary felt that to spiritually secure her 
kingdom she had te marry a fellow Catholic and 
produce Catholic heirs. On 16 November 1553, a 


Parliamentary delegation had urged Mary to marry 


an English husband but the queen had her sights 
set overseas and rumours abounded that she was 
going to marry the zealously Catholic Philip 11 

of Spain, the heir of Charles V. On 26 November, 
prominent men met at the house of Jane's father, 
Henry, Duke of Suffolk, and planned to prevent 





a foreign royal mariage. Among the conspirators 
were Sir James Croft, Edward Courtenay, Earl of 
Devon, Suffolk and Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

Devon was chosen as the figurehead of a 
proposed national armed rebellion that would 
converge upon London. The precise aims of the 
rebellion are unclear; it has been hypothesised 
that they simply wanted to stop the Spanish 
Marriage, or to depose Mary and install Ehzabeth 
as queen, with Devon as her prospective husband. 











‘Wyatt was renowned as a 
brave soldier and skilled in 
discipline and fortifications’ 


The latter option assumed there would be popular 
support for a Protestant restoration but the plotters 
themselves were uncertain reformers. Of all of 
them, only Edward V1's clerk of the Privy Council, 
William Thomas, was a committed Protestant; this 
ambiguity meant the coming rebellion would be 
nationalistic in tone. 

Of the conspirators, it would be Sir Thomas 
Wyatt the Younger who would become the most 
prominent. Born circa 1521, Wyatt emerged as a 
soldier during the last years of Henry VIII's reign. 
He had been imprisoned for a month in 1543 for 
taking part in an aristocratic rampage in London 
but the government put his aggressive behaviour 
ta good use. In June 1544, he was commissioned 
ta lead 100 men in battle against France. He was 
promoted to captain of the Boulogne garrison and 
was knighted in 1545 

Wyatt was renowned as a brave soldier and 
skilled in discipline and fortifications. In an 
attack on Hardelot Castle, he personally stormed 
the first gate, broke open the door, killed one 
of the watchmen and captured another two. 

He was praised for his, “hardiness, painfulness, 
circumspection and natural disposition to war,” but 
there was an early warning that he was hotheaded 
and had a weakness for "too strong opinion’ 

For the rebellion, Wyatt was chosen to recruit 
soldiers in Kent, alongside other insurgencies in the 
country. Courtenay was to raise troops in Devon; Sir 
James Croft in Herefordshire; Suffolk in Midlands 
counties such as Leicestershire and Warwickshire. 
Once all the groups had been assembled the plan 
was to start the rebellion on 18 March 1554, then 
converge on London. The French ambassador 
was also involved and if it went well he promised 
money, equipment and, most importantly, soldiers 
who would attack the English colony of Calais and 
also land a force on the east coast of Scotland. This 
was by no means an amateurish plot but it almost 
immediately began to fall apart. 

Courtenay lost his nerve and didn't travel to 
Devon to incite rebelhon, choosing to remain at 
court. Word of the plot reached the Lord Chancellor 
Bishop Stephen Gardiner who interrogated 
Courtenay. The hapless earl gave away most of the 
details. The rebellion was now betrayed and most 
of the plans never took place with the notable 
exception of Thomas Wyatt's, 

Wyatt began in Maidstone, Kent on 25 January 
1554, much earlier than the proposed start of 
the uprising but in light of Courtenay's betrayal 
Wyatt felt there was no time to lose. He issued a 
proclamation that was read out in other Kentish 
towns that said, “For as much as it is now spread 
abroad and certainly by the Lord Chancellor 
and others of the queen's pleasure to marry 
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with a stranger we 
therefore write unto 

you, because you be our 
friends, neighbours and 
Englishmen, that you will 
join with us, as we will 
with you unto death in 
this behalt" It continued, “We seek no harm to the 
queen, but better counsel and counsellors. Herein 
lie the health and wealth of us all” 

Wyatt then proceeded to officially raise his 
standard and made his headquarters at Rochester. 
The government quickly heard of the Kent uprising 
and levied 600 troops in London to quell under the 
command of Thomas Howard, the octogenarian 
Duke of Norfolk. At first Norfolk's troops (known 
as ‘Whitecoats') defeated a small rebel force at 
Wrotham but the next day his own men deserted 
him at the bridge into Rochester, claiming 
sympathy with the rebels and declaring, “We 
are Englishmen.” 

The defection of the Londoners boosted Wyatt's 
confidence and his rebel numbers to between 
23,000 men, and he planned to slowly march on 
the capital. Wyatt's army entered Southwark on 3 
February and paused there for three days but the 
moment when events appearing to be turning in 
his favour was when it began to unravel. 

Most of Wyatt's allies came from a limited 
support base in Kent and, although much of the 
Fentry were quietly sympathetic to his aims, 
they did not provide the necessary support while 
Queen Mary was gathering strength. She had been 
proactive in defending her position and went to 
London's Guildhall to exhort the Londoners to 
act as a militia against the rebels, This was far more 
than Wyatt's force and he now faced a dilemma. 
Southwark was at the southern end of London 
Bridge but the bridge itself was strongly defended 
and all boats were kept on the north bank. At the 
same time, cannon fire from the Tower of London 
was damaging homes, making the inhabitants 
fearful and restless. 

On 6 February, Wyatt moved away, crossed the 
bridge at Kingston and entered Hyde Park the 
next day where he had a minor skirmish with 
government forces. From the park the rebels 
moved east passing Charing Cross where some 
wete beaten off and then along Fleet Street. As they 
marched they loudly claimed loyalty to the queen, 
which was met with bemusement by the citizens 
who looked out of their doorways. The government 
troops deliberately let Wyatt march on, luring him 
into a trap. At Ludgate the soldiers of Lord William 
Howard finally stopped the rebels and Wyatt was 
forced to retreat towards Temple Bar to face the 
cavalry of the earl of Pembroke. 

After several fights, a herald appeared and 
asked Wyatt to surrender rather than cause 
more bloodshed. Wyatt, vastly outnumbered and 
betrayed, conceded and was taken to Whitehall, 
and then on to the Tower of London. About 40 
rebels had been killed. 
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Wyatt: the 
romantic poet 
The rebel's father was a 
talented poet who almost died 
for the love of Anne Boleyn 


Although Thomas Wyatt the Younger is only 
ANU MCOM RCM ml emcee nmr 
father (also Sir Thomas) left a more enduring 
legacy as a pioneering poet. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt (1503-42) is credited with introducing 
the sonnet to England, and his poems reveal 
a sensitive, cultured man who depicted his 
romantic entanglements at the English court. 

Most famously, Wyatt is rumoured to have 
fallen in love with Anne Boleyn. Their precise 
relationship is uncertain but Anne may have 
Raat 2B aes Ol le 
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thwarted love is possibly alluded to: “Graven 
in diamonds with letters plain/There is 
written her fair neck about/ ‘Noli me tangere 
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In May 1536 Wyatt was imprisoned in the 
Tower of London for allegedly committing 
Flea U A ee em sloth) Mase 18 
her execution from his cell window. His 
PTAA AoE w tli cele Me sje Nene male one eerLt 
he wrote in captivity, “Alone, alone in prison 
strong/1 wail my destiny...Toll on, thou passing 
er DLAD Mele MPL ee) AON Oe Te 
death abroad will tell/For I must die/There is 
no remedy.” He was eventually released and 
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of Tudor life. 


Wyatt Senior's alleged love for a 
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but he left a significant literary legacy 
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The revolt of 1554 was 
highly ambitious and 
uprisings were planned all 
over England 
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Although Wyatt's Rebellion was restricted to Kent and 
Landon, its architects initially envisaged a nationwide 
revolution. The four principal ringleaders were to 

Taise troops in different parts of the country and then 
simultaneously march on London. The map shows 

that the regions picked were almost ideally placed for a 
consuming advance on the capital in addition te French 
military attacks on Calais and landings in Scotland. 
Queen Mary had to take the rebellion seriously. 
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The Wyatt Rebellion of 1554 


The beheading of Sir Thomas Wyatt. Although 
his own religious leanings are uncertain, Wyatt 
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"Her survival looked doubtful but she 
was inadvertently rescued through 
the actions of Thomas Wyatt’ 


Although the rebellion was over, the political 
ramifications intensified, with the focus now 
turning to Lady Jane Grey. Her father, the Duke of 
Suffolk, had been one of key conspirators in the 
uprising and his actions sealed her fate. Although 
she had taken no part in the revolt, her existence 
as a figurehead for Protestant discontent made her 


dangerous to the Catholic state. Mary sentenced her 
cousin to death, In a parting blow, she attempted to 
force Jane to convert to Catholicism to save her soul 
but the devoutly Protestant Jane refused. 

On 12 February 1554, both Jane and her husband 
Guildford, the son of Northumberland, were 
executed on ‘Tower Hill. Jane suffered the horror 






of seeing her husband's decapitated corpse return 
from the scaffold before being beheaded. When she 
was blindfolded she struggled to find the block but 
she died bravely with her last words being “Lord, 
inte thy hands ] commend my spirit.” The killing 

of this intelligent 16-year old was a terrible act of 
judicial murder. 

Attention now turned to Princess Elizabeth. 

On the same day of Jane's execution, Elizabeth 

was transported to London and arrived on 23 
February. Her situation was dire as the conspirators 
had planned to marry her to Courtenay. The 
fovernment tried to ascertain her role in the revolt 
and on 18 March she was taken from Whitehall 
and imprisoned in the Tower. Mary was now being 
advised that her half-sister was too dangerous to 
live and Elizabeth was lodged in the same rooms 
as Anne Boleyn had been before her execution. Her 
survival looked doubtful, but she was inadvertently 
rescued through the actions of Thomas Wyatt. 

Wyatt had also been committed to the Tower 
and was tortured for information. He denied that 
he sought Mary's death and that his sole intention 
was ‘against the coming in of strangers and 
Spaniards and to abolish them out of this realm.” 
Crucially he denied that Elizabeth had been 
involved in the plot. 

Having been sentenced to be hung, drawn 
and quartered Wyatt was executed on 11 April, 
but before he died he exonerated Elizabeth and 
the hapless Courtenay from any wrongdoing: 
“Whereas it 1s said that I should accuse my lady 
Elizabeth's grace and my lord Courtenay; it is not 
so, good people. For I assure you neither they nor 
any other was privy of my rising before I began. 
As | have declared to the queen's council. And this 
is most true.” After the execution many dipped 
their handkerchiefs in Wyatt's blood and his head 
Was stolen as a martyr's relic. 

Wyatt's last words saved Elizabeth trom a fate 
that would've changed history. Although she was 
still under great suspicion, the government could 
find no explicit evidence against her. Elizabeth 
was removed from the Tower on 19 May and, 
although she was kept under house arrest, her 
life was spared. Others were not as lucky. Like 
Elizabeth, Courtenay was spared, but nearly 100 
other rebels were executed as traitors. Most were 
hung, drawn and quartered. 

On balance the rebellion was a complete 
failure - but it had almost succeeded. If the 
Londoners had supported Wyatt, Mary could 
have been deposed and Elizabeth enthroned. The 
charismatic Wyatt and the xenophobic feelings 
of the population could have made this possible. 
As it was, Mary married Philip I of Spain on 25 
July, but she died in 1558 without an heir, and it 
was the Protestant Elizabeth who became queen 
despite her sister's very best efforts. 

Although Wyatt had arguably put her life in 
danger, his personal intervention ensured that 
Elizabeth did not suffer the same fate as Lady 
Jane Grey and consequently the course of English 
history was changed forever. 
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Queen Mary I painted in 1554, 
a year into her reign 
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After surviving the stormy reigns of her father and 
half-brother, Princess Elizabeth faced one more obstacle in 
her path to becoming one of England's greatest queens 


ver since the execution 
of her mother, Anne 
Boleyn, on 19 May 

1536, Elizabeth's own 
precarious life had been 
at risk. At just two years 
old, her entire world 





had been turned upside 
down as her father grew evermore desperate in 

his quest for a son. Yet the princess never faced a 
more difficult time than during the reign of her 
half-sister, Queen Mary L whose determination take 
England back to Catholicism thrust Elizabeth into 
the spotlight as a challenger to the throne. 

Just as Mary had been a symbol of resistance 
for Catholics across England during the reign of 
her brother, King Edward VI, a zealous Protestant, 
Princess Elizabeth was the symbol for the 
Protestant resistance during her half-sister’s 
reign. Close during Elizabeth's youth, as the two 
sisters grew older it was evident that they were as 
different as night and day. 

Aged 37 when she ascended the English throne, 
Queen Mary was a reserved, pious woman whose 
face was lined with the torment that she had 
endured following the separation of her parents 
and the subsequent declaration that she was an 
illegitimate daughter. Meanwhile, Elizabeth was 
almost two decades her junior at 19 years old, 





Life under Bloody Mary 


began to sour. It was well known that the queen, 
already reaching the end of her childbearing years, 
was in desperate need of a husband and heir. 
Despite attempts by her council to persuade her 

to marry an Englishman, Mary refused. After all, 
how could she be beth a queen and a wife if her 
husband was one of her subjects? 

Instead, she looked towards her cousin Charles 
V. Holy Roman Emperor. They had been engaged 
before when Mary was just a little girl but it was 
clear to see that their time had already passed. 

By this point, Charles was already approaching 
his mid-50s and still mourning his beloved wife 
Isabella, who had died some 15 years earlier. The 
engagement was not meant to be but Charles 
offered a solution - his son, Prince Philip. 

Mary was delighted with the proposal. At eleven 
years her junior, Prince Philip was a handsome 
man and as heir to his father’s dominions in Spain, 
he was - almost - her equal, which was what she 
was looking for. But the choice of a foreign groom, 
destined to one day become king in his own right, 
caused uproar in England, 

As Mary was the first queen regnant to be 
crowned in her own right, there was no precedent 
to determine the role of a male spouse. The idea 
that a Spanish prince could come and interfere in 
England, as well as the possibility that England 
would become beholden to Spain, struck fear 


‘The princess found herself embroiled in 
court gossip and potentially implicated 


in plots against her half-sister’ 


young, beautiful and charming, with a nature as 
captivating as her vivacious mother's, The stark 
contrast was obvious when it came ta Mary's 
coronation in October 1553, where she gave 
Elizabeth a prominent place in the procession. 

One of the first acts that Mary performed as 
queen was to validate the marriage of her parents, 
King Henry VIL and Catherine of Aragon, thereby 
declaring herself as legitimate once more. It was 
a necessary move to secure her position as queen 
but in doing so, she had also distanced herself from 
Elizabeth, who remained illegitimate. 

It was not long before the princess found 
herself embroiled in court gossip and potentially 
implicated in plots against her half-sister. To 
protect herself, Elizabeth asked the queen for 
her permission to leave the royal court, receiving 
Mary's blessing. Elizabeth telocated to her private 
residence at Ashridge, hoping that by avoiding the 
court she may just survive Mary's reign. 

Although Mary's accession was celebrated across 
the nation, it was not long before popular opinion 
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into the hearts of Englishmen everywhere. Some 
members of the aristocracy decided that they 
couldn't stand by and let England fall inte the 
hands of a Spaniard. Soon, a rebellion was in 

the works to overthrow the Catholic queen and 
replace her with either Lady Jane Grey or Princess 
Elizabeth. In February 1554, 3,000 rebels led by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt made their way down to London to 


enact their plot. 

Unfortunately for Wyatt, Mary had delivered a 
rousing speech to the people of London, promising 
that her marriage to Philip would not change her 
duty as queen of England. When Wyatt and his 
rebels knocked on the doors of London, they were 
firmly rebuffed and later arrested by Mary's men. 
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Wyatt's rebellion was an 
attempt to overthrow 
Mary and replace her with 
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While the rebellious plot had been defeated, it 
had disastrous consequences for both Jane and 
Elizabeth. Realising that she could never be safe as 
long as Jane remained a figurehead for dissenting 
Protestants, Mary had her executed on 12 February 
1554. With Jane gone, Elizabeth would inevitably 
become the new focus of Protestant plots against 
the queen - a position that immediately placed her 
in great peril. 

The issue of Elizabeth was an impossible 
situation for Mary. The queen knew that while she 
lived, her younger half-sister would always be a 
threat ta her. On the other hand, Elizabeth was also 
a daughter of King Henry VIII and, as stipulated 
in his will, a legal heir ta the English throne. As 
she had no heir of her own, Mary would need an 
ironclad reason to justify executing the next in line 
to the Tudor succession. 

Since the rebels had hoped to replace Mary 
with either Jane or Elizabeth, the princess was 
implicated in the treasonous plot against her half- 
sister. Mary had Elizabeth arrested at Ashndge 
and taken to the Tower of London on 18 March 
1554, where she spent the next two months being 
intensely interrogated in the hope of extracting a 
damning confession. 

But Princess Elizabeth maintained her 
innocence, proclaiming that she had never acted 
against her sister. Her answers were clever and 


‘Whether the princess knew anything of 
Wyatt's rebellion is subject to debate 
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John Knox and the 
monstrous regiment 


of women 


How one man sought to undermine the female rulers of his time 


If there is one thing that Mary and Elizabeth 
Meee MIR Meee eel an 
fact that they were both women destined to 
become rulers of England. But as queens in 
their own right, they both faced opposition 
TCUMUR ET Er Mere ere edhe 
lived - not least from John Knox. 

Knox was a Scottish clergyman and leading 
figure of the Scottish Reformation. Balking 
against the idea of female rule, Knox created 
his most famous work, The First Blast of the 
Trumpet Against the Monstrous Regiment of 
Women. Published in 1558, the final year of 
Mary's reign, he particularly criticised Catholic 
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them unfit to rule - indeed, his condemnation 
of Mary has affected her historical reputation 
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went against God, and he states, “It is more 
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should reign and bear empire over a man.” 
Knox's views landed him in hot water during 
Elizabeth's reign - despite the fact she was 
Protestant, she was offended by his views 
against female rule. Elizabeth refused to allow 
Knox safe passage through England in 1559 
and opposed him for the rest of his life. 








evasive and despite undergoing repeal questioning, 
she did not incriminate herself. Likewise, Wyatt 
was tortured but he refused to blame Elizabeth, 
claiming that she knew nothing of the plot. 
Whether the princess knew anything of Wyatt's 
rebellion is subject to debate but regardless, there 
was no hard evidence to condemn her. 

Wyatt was executed on 11 April and now Mary 
faced pressure from her council on both sides. 
There were some, such as the imperial ambassador 
Simon Renard, who remained convinced that 
Elizabeth was a threat to the crown that needed 
to be removed, practically clamouring to see her 
blood dripping from the executioner's axe. But 
on the other hand, the princess also had her 
own supporters in the council, who fought for 
her release. Whether it was due to Elizabeth's 
popularity, the lack of convincing evidence or just 
remembering the one-time affection she had held 
for her half-sister, Mary released Elizabeth from 
the Tower on 19 May - 18 years to the day that 
Elizabeth's mother had been executed there. 

The princess was subsequently moved to 
Woodstock in Oxfordshire and placed under house 
arrest in the care of Sir Henry Bedingfield, It was 
said that Elizabeth lived in fear that she would 
be assassinated at any moment, but the public 
welcomed her warmly. For now, she was safely 
away from the dangerous political intrigues of the 
English court. 

With the threat of Wyatt's rebellion gone, Mary 
marred Philip on 25 July 1554 at Winchester 
Cathedral. To ease concerns regarding the marriage, 
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it was agreed that while he could hold the title of 
king, Philip would have no authority in England 
whatsoever, and that the power of the crown rested 
solely with the queen. 

Four months later, in her quest to restore 
Catholicism in England, the queen revived the 
heresy acts that had been repealed during the 
Teigns of her father and half-brother, Edward. She 
removed all aspects of Protestant worship and over 
the next four years and almost 300 Protestants 
were burned at the stake, leading to Mary's famous 
epithet ‘Bloody Mary. 

As a Protestant herself, Elizabeth would 
have likely feared for her life. [f her near-death 
experience earlier in the year had taught her 
anything, it was that in order to survive she 
needed to at least appear like she was acquiescing 
to her sister. Elizabeth outwardly claimed to have 
conformed to Roman Catholicism, even asking 
Mary for books so that she could become informed 
about the faith. 

Of course, the idea that her sister was finally 
accepting Catholicism pleased Mary, but nothing 
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Life under Bloody Mary 
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could eclipse her own news - on 28 November 
1554, she announced her pregnancy. The queen 
was ecstatic and in 1555, she relocated to Hampton 
Court Palace in preparation for the birth. Perhaps at 
the instigation of Philip, who hoped to make an ally 
of Elizabeth for his own purposes, Mary recalled 
het half-sister to court in April to attend on her 
during the birth. 

The importance of Mary's baby on Elizabeth's 
future cannot be overstated. If the child lived, 
then they would supersede Elizabeth in the line of 
succession and weaken her chances at gaining the 
English crown. If the child died, then Elizabeth's 
accession was almost puaranteed, as by now Mary 
was 39 years old. England waited with baited 
breath for the announcement of the new Catholic 
heir that the queen had dreamed of. 

On 30 April, the city of London roared in 
celebration at the news that the queen had given 
birth to a healthy baby boy. The drinks were being 
poured to commemorate the little prince when 
new information emerged - the story was the result 
of false rumours and the queen had yet to give 


"Elizabeth outwardly claimed to have 
conformed to Roman Catholicism, even 
asking Mary for books’ 


Hatfield House, where Princess 
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While Mary loved her husband, 
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birth. Nevertheless, Mary remained resolute that 
her longed-for child was on its way. 

But as May came and went with no royal baby, 
murmurs started spreading around the court, as. 
well as among the public. Had Queen Mary been 
pregnant at all? It was obvious to everyone but 
her until finally, in July, she was forced to sadly 
admit to herself that she was not going to have 
a baby. Her symptoms, including her growing 
belly, indicated that the queen had suffered from 
a phantom pregnancy. In August, she quietly 
emerged from her confinement childless and 
humiliated, Meanwhile Philip, realising that Mary 
was not going to have a child, left that month to 
return to his own duties in Spain. 

As for Elizabeth, she moved to Hatfield House 
in October, taking her governess and friend, Kate 
Ashley, with her. The princess lived there quietly 
for seven months until May 1556, when Kate was 
caught with seditious books in her possession. 
Although it could not be proven that Elizabeth had 
anything to do with the material, it was enough 
reason to imprison Kate for three months, Upon 


her release, she was forbidden from returning to 
Princess Elizabeth, depriving the latter of her friend 
and companion. 

Around 18 months after he had left England, 
Philip returned to visit his wife in March 1557, Mary 
had been sending him frequent letters expressing 
how much she had missed him while he was away, 
although Philip's return was more necessitated out 
of his desire to convince Mary to join Spain's war 
against France than seeing his wife. The queen's 
councillors refused to join the war citing, along 
with many other factors, that England was low on 
resources after a series of poor harvests. 

With his request denied, Philip returned home 
to Spain four months later. Though Mary would 
have been heartbroken to watch her husband 
sail away once again, this time she was not being 
left completely alone. In January 1558, Mary 
announced that she was seven months pregnant 
and this time, she was absolutely sure that she was 
going to have a baby, 

Yet despite her certainty, Mary had suffered 
another phantom pregnancy. At 42 years old, 
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The Tide letter 


Elizabeth proved her cunning when faced with imprisonment 


In the wake of Wyatt's rebellion, Elizabeth was 


left in an extremely dangerous situation. Her 
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used as a figurehead for religious dissent in 
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With Jane dead, Elizabeth would inevitably 
become the new focus of Protestant plots 
to remove the Catholic queen. Knowing 


she now had to accept the fact that she was 
never going to produce the Catholic heir that 
she desperately needed to keep the throne from 
falling into Protestant hands. To mal 

worse, it was clear that the queen's health was 
declining rapidly and by October 1558, Elizabeth 
was already starting to arrange her government 
in secret. Even Philip, aware that his wife's days 
were numbered, co 

to negotiate a marriage with Elizabeth. Philip 
believed that by marrying Elizabeth, he would be 
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at any moment because of this, Elizabeth 
was desperate to speak to her half-sister. On 
17 March 1554, she wrote a letter to Mary 
begging for an audience, Fearing that her 
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drew lines across the blank space above her 
signature. However, her letter was in vain as 
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able to keep England in the erips of Catholicism 
but the princess swiftly refused the proposal. 
Realising that she had to name an heir, Mary 
finally relented and named Elizabeth as her 
successor on 6 November 1558, on the fruitless 
condition that her half-sister kept to Roman 
Catholicism. The queen died 11 days later on 17 
November during a flu epidemic, although it is 
thought that she may have died from uterine 
cancer, which may also explain the bloated 


stomach she experienced during her pregnancies. 





Life under Bloody Mary 


Nevertheless, Elizabeth's letter has gone 
down in history as the "Tide Letter.’ Aware 
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By taking so long, the low-tide of the Thames 
had changed, preventing boats from safely 
travelling under London Bridge - and therefore 
Elizabeth gained one extra day of freedom 
before she was finally imprisoned. 
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Princess Elizabeth was reportedly sitting under 
an oak tree at Hatfield House when she was told 
that she was now the queen of England. At 25 
years old, she had spent just under 23 years of 
her life in constant uncertainty, unsure of the 
future that lay ahead for her. Having witnessed 
the turbulent and troubled reign of her sister, 
Ehzabeth knew the mistakes that she would have 
to avoid if she wanted to become a great queen 
and one of the most successful rulers to have ever 
governed England. 
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The unexpected oy 


queen 
Elizabeth's accession was met with popular 
rejoicing, but it was a difficult transition for 
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Elizabeth's suitors 


As the best match in her parish, Elizabeth 
was besieged by foreign princes seeking to 
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explored the real woman behind the 
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Healer of faiths 
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Catholic-Protestant balance after 30 years 
of violent fluctuation? 
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The English Jezebel 
There was dis¢runtlement aplenty at 
both ends of the Elizabethan religious 
spectrum. For very different reasons, 
Catholics and radical Protestants 
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The deadly rivalry between Elizabeth I 
and her scandalous cousin, Mary, Queen 
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Elizabeth's accession was met with popular rejoicing, but 
it was a difficult transition for members of the court and clergy 





n the morning of 

17 November 1558, 
Elizabeth made her 
way into the park 
at Hatfield Palace. 
Reading under an 
oak tree, she was 
interrupted by 





members of the royal 
council, carrying Queen Mary's coronation r ing. As 
she sank to her knees, Elizabeth said, in Latin, “This is 
the Lord's doing: it is marvellous in our eyes.” At the 
age of 25, she had become queen of England. 

Elizabeth cannot have been surpnsed by the 
news. For weeks, the road to Hatfield had been 
busy with courtiers flocking towards the heir to the 
throne. Earlier that month, the Spanish ambassaclor, 
the count of Feria, had arrived in England to 
find Queen Mary dying. After summoning the 
council to inform them of King Philip's support 
for Elizabeth's succession, he resolved to visit her 
himself. Finding a “very vain and clever woman” 
who was in no mood to credit Philip with helping 
her to win the throne, it was clear that she intended 
to be ruled by no one. 

The count of Feria's account of his meeting 
with Elizabeth gave the first indication of how she 
intended to rule as queen. He did not think she 
would be “well-disposed in matters of religion’, 
since she was surrounded by people he considered 
to be “heretics”. Although Elizabeth had dissembled 
and attended Mass during Mary’s reign, she 
was Widely believed to be a Protestant and was 
expected to once again move the English Church 


away frorn Rome. With the establishment of a 
Protestant religious settlement one of her first acts 
as queen, Feria was proved to be correct. 

Feria also noted that "she had been thoroughly 
schooled in the manner in which her father 
conducted his affairs". Thanks to her troubled 
childhood and early hfe, Elizabeth had served a 
long political apprenticeship. She knew many of the 
major political players at court and appointed her 
council the day after her accession. Chief armong 
them was William Cecil, a Northamptonshire 
gentleman who had served at court since the reign 
of Henry VIIL As a fervent Protestant, Cecil had 
advised Elizabeth since Edward VI's reign, She 
trusted his judgment and he served as her chief 
advisor for the next 40 years. 

In the important role of master of the horse, 
which gave personal access to the monarch, 
Elizabeth chose her childhood friend, Lord Robert 
Dudley. He would later write that "I have known 
her better than any man alive since she was eight 
years old” and, while controversial as the son and 
grandson of executed traitors, he was handsome 
and dashing. As well as making new appointments 
to the Privy Council, such as the ardent Protestarits 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton and Sir Francis 
Knollys, Elizabeth also retained ten of her sister's 
councillors, giving the new regime some continuity 
with the old. Her council was smaller and less 

As well as appointments to her council, the 
new gueen set about appointing her household. 
Such posts were coveted, since they gave personal 
access to Elizabeth. Kate Ashley, her former lady 


The Tudor crown jewels 
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during Oliver Cromwell's Protectorate in the 
1650s. Only a late 12th-century golden spoon, 
used to anoint the monarch with holy oil, 
survived the destruction. This spoon, which 
is recorded in royal records since the mid-l4th 
century, was probably used in the coronation 
of Elizabeth I. 

Although so few of the crown jewels used 
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of Henry VIII can be seen in the background 
of a portrait of Charles I. This crown, which 
dates either from Henry VIII's reign or that of 
his father, was set with 344 sparkling precious 
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also included four tiny sculptures of royal saints 
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the coronations of Elizabeth and her siblings. 


The crown, although a powerful symbol 
of monarchy, was also a heavy burden both 
metaphorically and physically. Elizabeth's half- 
sister, Mary I, wore a crown so heavy as she 
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procession that she was forced to hold her 
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The unexpected queen 


mistress, received the chief tole as first lady of the 
bedchamber, while her husband became master 
of the jewel house. Thomas Parry, who had served 
Elizabeth since childhood, was her comptroller of 
the household, while a number of Boleyn cousins 
found prominent Toles, These individuals who 
had known Elizabeth for years and were close 

to her would be highly influential at court over 
subsequent decades. 

One role that was missing was that of king 
consort. Elizabeth's sister, Mary, had married soon 
after her accession and many found the idea of a 
woman ruling alone to be impossible. Elizabeth 
would receive a formal petition from parliament 
asking her to marry less than three months after 
her accession. Receiving the Commons’ deputation 
kindly, she assured that that she had, since her 
childhood, “made choice of a single life, which hath 
best, I assure you, contented me”. She meant to 
“preserve in a virgin's state’. 

Elizabeth kept to her word, although she was 
always happy to use the prospect of her marmmage 
as a tool in foreign negotiations, In January 1559, 
she received a proposal from her brother-in-law, 
Philip of Spain, who hoped that by marrying 
Elizabeth he would keep England Catholic. She 
kept the negotiations open until March 1559, by 
which time she had concluded a peace with France 
and had no further need of Spanish aid. 

At their meeting, Elizabeth insisted to Feria 
that “it was the peaple who put her in her present 
position” and she was determined to show herself 
to them. On 23 November the new queen left 
Hatfield accompanied by over 1,000 people. She 


Depicted in a portrait of Charles I, 
Henry VIII's crown glittered with 
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The rise 


was met by cheering crowds along the road to 
London, while the Lord Mayor rode out of the 
capital to receive her. She was determined to be 
an approachable figure and, as one contemporary 
recalled, “If ever any person had either the gift or 
the style to win the hearts of people, it was this 
queen.” She spoke even to her poorest subjects, 
smiling and calling out when they praised her. 

After spending some nights at the Charterhouse, 
Elizabeth moved to the Tower on 28 November, 
again travelling through rejoicing crowds, Calling 
out again to her subjects, she declared, "Some 
have fallen from being princes of this land to be 
prisoners in this place. 1 am raised from being a 
prisoner in this place to being a prince of this land.” 
Ascribing her advancement to “God's justice’, she 
entered the fortress that she hacl last visited under 
very different circumstances. 

Due to widespread suspicion about her religion, 
Elizabeth struggled to find a bishop who was 
prepared to crown her. Cardinal Pole, the highly 
conservative archbishop of Canterbury had died on 
the same day as Queen Mary, while the archbishop 
of York was still smarting from his removal from 
the office of Lord Chancellor. Edmund Bonner, 
bishop of London, who had presided over Mary's 
campaign of burnings, had been publicly slighted 
by the queen when he had approached her on 
her reception into London and would later be 
impnsoned. The most senior bishop that Elizabeth 
could find to officiate was that of Carlisle, who 


William Cecil was 


Elizabeth's Secretary of State 
and chief advisor, serving 
her until his death in 1598 





himself did so with misgivings after the queen 
forbade him from elevating the Host (in accordance 
with Catholic practice) as he said Mass at court. 

In spite of her difficulties in finding a bishop, 
Elizabeth was determined that her coronation 
would be a grand occasion. She consulted the 
astrologer Dr John Dee on the most auspicious date 
for her crowning, setting the date for 15 January 
1559, which would, she was told, ensure a reign that 
was long and prosperous. 

On 12 January 1559, Elizabeth left Westminster 
by barge, accompanied by the mayor, aldermen 
and other dignitaries of the city of London. They 
processed by water to the Tower of London, 
where monarchs traditionally slept before their 
coronations, As well as the royal barge, Elizabeth 
was accompanied by a procession of boats, decked 
out with banners and from which musicians played. 

Elizabeth spent the next day in the Tower, where 
she rewarded some of her closest supporters with 
peerages, including her cousin, Henry Carey, who 
became Baron Hunsdon, and her stepmother's 
brother, William Parr, who was restored as the 
marquess of Northampton. 

The next day, she left the Tower in the afternoon 
to ride in procession through the streets of the 
city towards Westminster. Pageants were staged 
along the route, while crowds thronged to see the 
new queen as she passed in her litter. Dressed in 
cloth of gold and silver, trimmed with ermine and 
decorated with gald lace, Elizabeth was a sparkling, 
gorgeous sight. As before, she showed that she 
had the common touch. She called out her thanks 
to those that praised her from the crowd. This so 
“stirred” the people "to love and joy” that they went 
home singing her praises. 

The following day, Elizabeth dressed in her 
sister's coronation robes, which had been altered 
to fit her. She stepped out of Westminster Hall 
and made the short walk to the Abbey on a blue 
carpet beneath a canopy held above her head. As 
music played, she entered the Abbey. It was to be 
the last coronation service to be held in England 
in accordance with Catholic rite. Elizabeth did, 
however, retire to her private closet in St Edward's 
Chapel when the bishop of Carlisle elevated the 
host during the ceremony, showing clearly to those 
assembled where her religious sympathies lay. 

Immediately after the ceremony, Elizabeth 
returned to Westminster Hall for her coronation 
banquet. It was a lavish affair, at which the queen 
sat alone beneath a canopy of estate. In accordance 
with tradition, the royal champion rode his horse 
into the hall to challenge any that disputed her 
title. Nobody spoke, On 15 January 1559 the 
daughter of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, who was 
still legally illegitimate, was finally the undisputed 
queen of England. 
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If any man can be thought of as a consort to the 


n Queen, that man was Robert Dudley 
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hen, on 17 November 
1558, news was 
brought to Elizabeth 
Tudor that she 

was now Queen 

of England, she 
immediately made 

a list of important 
people at home and abroad who needed to be 
urgently informed. One name on the list was Lord 
Robert Dudley. For the next 30 years, the queen 
and the man on whom she conferred the title Earl 
of Leicester were seldom separated. When Dudley 
was absent from court he wrote Flizabeth letters 








The scandal of the favourite 


Philip I of Spain. Thus, he enjoyed a measure of 
royal favour, and was in a position to send discreet 
messages, and perhaps even some financial gifts, to 
Elizabeth. What the princess probably appreciated 
more than the tangible demonstrations of Robert's 
devotion was his circumspection. She felt herself 
to be constantly at risk from the attention of hot- 
headed supporters whose pledges of loyalty could 
have involved her in sedition. Robert, it seems, 
knew how to offer friendship and encouragement 
without overstepping the bounds. For this 
Elizabeth was very grateful. When the time came 
for her to take up her role as head of state, Robert 
Dudley was among those she knew she could trust. 


“The queen's unlikely confidant was 
the son and grandson of men who had 
been executed as traitors’ 


- messages she treasured, After her own death in 
1603, a casket beside her bed was discovered to 
hold what was described in her own handwriting 
as ‘his last letter’. Theirs was a tempestuous 
relationship, often the subject of rumour and 
gossip. There was talk of clandestine marriage 
plans, a secret love child, even complicity to 
murder. Anger and resentment flared up between 
them, as thase emotions often can between 
lovers. Yet the relationship, which puzzled many 
contemporaries, remained close. Writing about it in 
1615, the chronicler, William Camden, observed: 

“Whether it proceeded from any virtue of his, 
whereof he gave some shadowed tokens, or from 
their common condition of imprisonment under 
Queen Mary, or from his nativity, and the hidden 
consent of the stars at the hour of their birth, and 
thereby a most straight conjunction of their minds, 
da Man cannot easily say." 

The queen's unlikely confidant was the son 
and grandson of men who had been executed as 
traitors. Edmund Dudley, a councillor to Henry 
VIL, was beheaded in 1510 because his son Henry 
VIII needed a scapegoat to carry the blame for his 
father’s unpopular policies. John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, paid the price for trying to keep 
Mary Tudor off the throne. During Mary's reign, 
Robert and his brothers spent several months in 
the Tower of London, not knowing if they would 
share their father's fate. As things turned out, this 
incarceration formed a bond between Robert and 
the princess, as Elizabeth also had to endure a spell 
there. As the next in line to the throne, she was a 
potential focus of plots against the queen. Like the 
Dudleys, she lived under the shadow of the axe. 

Robert was eventually released and served in the 
army sent into the Netherlands by Mary's husband, 


But there were other reasons why she was 
attracted to him. He was a very handsome 
young man. His dark good looks earned him 
the nickname of the ‘Gypsy’. He was athletic, an 
excellent horseman, an accomplished dancer and 
generally fun to be with. He was also married, 
which meant that the queen could enjoy Lord 
Robert's company without ceding any of her power 
to him. She could have her cake and eat it. Noble 
families close to the throne were always eager to 
link their dynasty with the Tudors. Dudley could 
not indulge such ambition. He had been married 
for eight years to Amy Robsart, a girl of good 
Norfolk family. Elizabeth made Robert her Master 
of the Horse, an appointment that involved virtual 
daily attendance at court, accompanying the queen 
when she went hunting or took exercise, and 
atranging transport when she and her attendants 
went on PIORTESS. 

But was there, in fact, nothing more to the 
relationship than that? Tongues were soon 
wagging and rumours were zipping along the 
diplomatic wires. To disentangle truth from gossip 
and human emotions from state policy is nigh-on 
impossible after four and a half centuries. The 
best that we can do is list the most relevant facts. 
The first, and in many ways the most important, 
is that everyone expected Elizabeth to marry. It 
was part of her responsibility to perpetuate the 
dynasty and maintain the security of the state. 
But royal wedlock was fraught with difficulty. 
Marrying a foreign prince carried the implication 
of becoming involved in the war-like rivalnes 
of Europe's ruling royal houses. Mary Tudor's 
mainage to Philip of Spain had alienated many of 
her subjects and provoked a rebellion. Marriage 
within the realm could only exacerbate the friction 


between England's leading noble houses. Moreover, 
Dudley's friendship with the queen made him 
unpopular. Much of this ill will stemmed from 
jealousy. Some of this was a hangover from the 
reputations of Robert's forebears. Those close to 

the queen and concerned for her reputation were 
scandalised at the degree of intimacy she permitted 
her horse-miaster. 

This brings us to the character and behaviour of 
the two people at the centre of the story. Dudley 
was dislikecl because of his deviousness and going 
behind people's backs to influence the queen 
against them, but we may well wonder whether 
anyone in the claustrophobic hothouse atmosphere 
of the court could claim complete honesty and 
openness in their relations with the queen and 
with each other. Dudley was totally dependent 
on the queen. She could make him or break him 
at any time. It would be surprising indeed if he 
did not respond in kind to thase who sought to 
undermine his privileged position. 

In contrast to Dudley's opponents at court 
(chief among whom were the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earl of Sussex and Sir William Cecil), there were 
many supporters and hangers-on who hitched 
their wagons to his star. This was simply the way 
the patronage system worked. Ambitious men 
attached themselves to courtiers who were in 
favour, and those courtiers built up a following of 
people who could be useful to them. Clientage was 
the bellows that kept the fire burning under the 
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Robert IV of Scotland? 


Elizabeth offered Dudley a crown - but not the 


crown of England 


In 1563, Elizabeth devised a plan that to 

her seemed a brilliant way of solving 

several problems at once. To everyone else 

it appeared bizarre. At the end of 1560, 
Mite MC ame) ete eT 

left his wife, Mary, Queen of Scots, a widow. 
Any foreign prince she married would share 
not only control of her kingdom, but also 

her claim to the English crown. This was 

a threat - but also an opportunity. If an 
appropriate husband could be found for 
Mary, it would cement good relations 
between the two nations. Then there was 

the clamouring of parliament for Elizabeth to 
marry. Could she find some means of settling 
the succession while avoiding wedlock? The 
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Mary. He would then continue to uphold 
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Toyal advisers saw this for the fantasy it was, 
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remove Dudley from the queen's inner circle. 
The two people most opposed to Elizabeth's 
match-making were Mary and Robert. The 
Queen of Scots was outraged at being fobbed 
off with Elizabeth's discarded lover. As for 
Robert, he had no desire to spend the rest 

of his life in Edinburgh. In order to scotch 
Elizabeth's scheme, he energetically promoted 
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eventually married - a union that ultimately 
turned out badly. 
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competition between the leaders of the realm. For 
example, Dudley used his influence to have Amy's 
stepbrother, John Appleyard, appointed Sheriff 
of Norfolk in 1559, thereby annoying the Duke of 
Norfolk, who had backed another candidate 

Amid all the gossiping and manoeuvring for 
power, how did the new queen conduct herself 
towards her ‘Sweet Robin’? First and foremost she 
was her father's daughter. She demanded total, 
unalloyed loyalty from her subjects, especially 
those of her own entourage. But she was a woman, 
and that meant that her courtiers could not sustain 
the relatively simple relationship they would have 
enjoyed with a male monarch. Flattery was de 
rigeur, but it took on an element of flirtation - and 
it did not only travel in one direction. Elizabeth 
was also good at amorous teasing of the man she 
nicknamed her ‘eyes’ (in her letters she often used 
the symbol 66). She was possessive and exerted 
an exclusive claim over Robert as both queen and 
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Dudley welcomes Queen Elizabeth 
I to Kenilworth Castle, as depicted 


by artist Ivan Lapper 
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lover. There was no question of sharing him with 
his wife. Apart from a brief stay in 1559, Amy was 
not allowed to live with Robert in the environs 

of the court. She resided, semi-reclusively, in a 
succession of country homes where her husband 
could only visit when let off the royal leash. Amy 
had to be content with the messages and presents 
Robert sent while Elizabeth enjoyed his exclusive 
attention day-by-day. Inevitably, malicious rumours 
and conspiracy theories spread. Robert had to 
endure the stories that he was only waiting for his 
wife to die, and even that he was poisoning her 

in order to marry the queen. Did he contemplate 
becoming the royal consort? Without a shadow 

of doubt. But that was not the same as creating 
the circumstances that would make marriage 
technically possible. 

On 8 September 1560, tragedy struck. Amy was 
lodged at Cumnor Place, near Oxford, at the time 
leased by Dudley's friend, Anthony Forster. That 
day the house was virtually deserted, the servants 
and other residents having gone to Abingdon fair. 
On their return they found Lady Dudley lying at 
the foot of a short staircase with her neck broken. 
Accident? Natural causes? Suicide? Murder? 

Any scenario could be demonstrated from the 
inadequate evidence. Dudley ordered an immediate 
and thorough investigation by the coroner. The 
conclusion of the inquest was that no sinister 
activity could be detected, and that Amy had come 
to her end by mischance. 

That, of course, did not silence wagging tongues 
or put an end to speculation. Dudley's friend, Sir 
Thomas Blount, sent to Cumnor to make a private 
report, commented that of late Amy had "had a 
strange mind in her.” Hers had been a wretched 
existence, pushed out of her husband's life by 
the royal dominatrix. According to one Tumour, 
she was sick in body as well as mind, with 
symptoms that might suggest breast cancer. In 
her desperation, did she convince herself that she 
would be better off dead? It was Amy herself who 
had fiercely insisted that everyane was fo go to the 
fair. Whatever she had in mind for that day, she 
apparently wanted no witnesses. Wittingly or not, 
she was the author of the suspicious circumstances 
in which her body was found. 

Any murder theory has to answer the question, 
‘Qui bono?’, who benefits? There were many who 
wanted to blacken Dudley's name and, hopefully, 
drive a wedge between him and the queen. The 
one person who could gain nothing from Amy's 
death in suspicious circumstances was Dudley 
himself, The tragedy put an end to the triangular 
telationship that had so suited the queen, She was 
devastated, and at a loss to know how to deal with 
the situation. Her first reaction was to send Dudley 
away from the court. But as soon as the verdict of 
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the inquest was announced she summoned him 
back to her side. Thereafter, she defended him 
staunchly, and tongue-lashed anyone who so much 
as questioned Dudley's relationship with his wife. 

To drive home her undiminished trust, Elizabeth 
announced to a shocked political world that she 
was going to raise her favourite to the peerage. 
That really did set the cat among the pigeons. 
Several councillors were bold enough to advise 
against the move and finally, in a fit of anger and 
frustration, she grabbed a knife and slashed to 
pieces the investiture patent. But she did show her 
continued support for her 66 by lavishing upon 
him yet more grants of land. As the mysterious 
death at Cumnor passed into history, the royal 
court resumed ‘business as usual’. Two years later, 
when Elizabeth herself was at death's door with 
a bout of smallpox, she messaged her councillors 
that in the event of her not recovering, they were 
to appoint Dudley as Protector of the Realm, with a 
salary of £20,000, 

The queen's brush with death reinforced the 
anxiety of parliament and the Council, The queen 
was frequently pressed to marry, Over and again 
she countered with half-promises and flattering 
assurances that she had the well-being of her 
subjects at heart. Dudley was as much in the 
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‘Ehzabeth was by now set upon 
remaining a virgin queen 


dark about her real intentions as everyone else. 
He was now appointed to the Council and, in 
1564, Elizabeth bestowed on him the title of Ear! 
of Leicester that she had previously declined to 
prant. With seats on the executive and in the 
legislature, Dudley now had the political clout he 
had hitherto lacked. 

But if the queen intended that he should be 
her mouthpiece in all matters of policy, she was 
disappointed. He had convictions of is own, and 
they were not always in line with those ot his royal 
mistress. As well as the succession issue, there 
were two subjects dominating political debate - the 
religious settlement and the growing power of 
Spain. They could not be wholly separated because 
the pope was determined to bring England back 
within the Catholic fold, and Philip I had wrapped 
himself in the mantle of champion of the ‘true 
faith’ determined by any means to achieve the 
re-conversion of Elizabeth's realm, ‘Any means’ 
included fomenting rebellion, plotting the queen's 
assassination and military intervention. There was 
a consistency about Leicester's politics. At home he 
supported that party in the church that 
favoured further reform (the Puritans) 
and abroad he took an increasingly 
interventionist stance, believing England 
should go to the aid of continental 
Protestants threatened by Philip's Catholic 
crusade. In all this he was at odds with 
the queen, who disliked the Puritans and 
abhorred the thought of war. 

Leicester shared the majority opinion 
of her advisers that Elizabeth should 
become a wife and a mother. However, if 
she did marry then this would inevitably 
affect his position and the political 
influence he had gained. The best 
answer, from his point of view, was for 
Elizabeth to marry him. Opposition to 
this gradually waned. Most of the queen's 
wearied councillors were prepared to 
accept even this in order to solve the 
succession crisis, Robert made repeated 
and determined efforts to bring her to a 
decision. The climax of his wooing came 
in 1575 with a lavish and spectacular 
three weeks of entertainment at his 
castle in Kenilworth. During this party 
to end all parties, Elizabeth was regaled 
with masques, water pageants, poetry 
recitals, songs and speeches, performed 
by a variety of characters drawn from 
classical mythology, but all having one 


theme - the blessed state of matrimony. But this 
costly extravagance failed in its objective: Ehzabeth 
was by now set upon remaining a virgin queen. 
She was by nature cautious. She could see all the 
disadvantages of marriage - loss of independence, 
political complications, a shift in the balance of 
parties at court - and to her mind, they outweighed 
the enticing pleasures hinted at by Dudley's players 

Leicester had reasons other than personal 
ambition for wanting to force the issue. The golden 
chains binding him to the queen were biting 
into his flesh. Elizabeth still refused to share him 
with another woman. Marriage was as out of the 
question for him as it was for her. This meant, 
as well as sexual frustration, childlessness. The 
noble Dudley line was doomed to end with him. 
He had secret affairs, one of which, with Lady 
Douglas Howard, resulted in an illegitimate son. In 
1578, when another of Leicester's armours, Lettice 
Knollys, Countess of Essex, becarme pregnant, she 
insisted on marriage. The queen was furious. She 
refused to welcome Lettice to court, and ensured 
that Robert was seldom away from it. It was the 
Amy Robsart story all over again. 

Meanwhile, the nation was heading inexorably 
towards crisis. In 1570, Pope Pius V had 
excommunicated the ‘heretic’ Queen of England, 
and absolved all her Catholic subjects of their 
allegiance to her. At the sare time, priests trained 
at a seminary in Douai, Flanders were being sent 
secretly into England to stiffen the resistance of 
‘Tecusants' (Catholics who refused to attend Church 
of England worship). There were plots to remove 
Elizabeth from the throne and install Mary, Queen 
of Scots. In 1572, Dudley's old rival, the Duke of 
Norfolk, was executed for his involvement in one 
of them. 

On the continent, politico-religious war raged. 
Philip 1 was attempting the ruthless suppression of 
Protestants in the Netherlands. In France, 1572 saw 
the horrendous St Bartholomew's Day Massacre 
when between 5,000 and 10,000 Calvinists were 
butchered. It became clear to most of Elizabeth's 
advisers that England could not remain aloof 
from the conflict. The security of queen and 
country demanded military intervention. The 
one important person who could not or would 
not see this was Elizabeth, who resisted all of 
Dudley's entreaties. In 1584, he was instrumental in 
forming the Bond of Association, a league of loyal 
Englishmen pledged to a single course of action: in 
the event of the queen's assassination they would 
exact revenge not only on the perpetrators, but 
on any foreign ruler who hoped to benefit from it. 





A political 
menage a trois 


Sometimes enemies and sometimes 
colleagues, Dudley and Cecil 
preserved the balance of power at 
the centre of Elizabethan politics 
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bureaucrat whe had learned his craft in the reigns of 
Henry VID and Edward VI, and Robert Dudley, the 
flamboyant exotic. Unsurprisingly, they did not make 
natural bedfellows. 
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round to his opinion. Dudley's starting point was the 
queen's well-being; major policy issues sometimes took 
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However, the two councillors had to work together 
and, with the passage of time, their attitudes on 
matters of state largely converged. They even found 
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The following year, the queen finally agreed, after 
several changes of mind and much tergiversation, 
to allow Leicester to go to the aid of the Dutch 
Protestants with a military force. 

The Netherlands campaign did not cover 
Leicester in glory. He found himself pig-in-the 
middle between the queen and the States 
General, the ruling body of the Dutch Republic. 
Months of fighting ended inconclusively, and 
Dudley's absence from the Council weakened 
his position at home. And yet Elizabeth's 
confidence in her 66 never seriously wavered. 

In 1588, when the Spanish Armada was in the 
Channel and invasion a real possibility, she never 
contemplated putting anyone else in charge of her 
land forces gathered at Tilbury. She went among 
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her troops and delivered her famous ‘body of a 
weak and feeble woman’ speech. This stirring 
address is often quoted. but frequently the queen's 
peroration is omitted: 

“MMfy heutenant general shall be in my stead, 
than whom never prince commanded a more 
noble or worthy subject. Not doubting but by your 
concord in the camp and valour in the field and 
your obedience to myself and my general, we shall 
shortly have a famous victory over these enemies 
of my God and of my kingdom.” 

This endorsement might almost have been 
Robert's epitaph. Less than four weeks later he 
was dead, probably of malaria. His passing was not 
universally mourned, but the one who felt it most 
was the one who knew him best - his queen. 
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Elizabeth: 
suulors 


As the best match in her parish, Elizabeth was besieged 
by foreign princes seeking to bring her to the altar 








n 17 November 1558, Elizabeth _—__[ think about the business, the more certain I am known, hoping that a similarity of faith would 
became, at a stroke, ‘the best 


matriage in her parish’. The 


that everything depends upon the husband this encourage Elizabeth to choose them. In an age 


woman may take" where queens were not expected to rule alone, any 
man that succeeded in marrying Elizabeth could 
enjoy the status of king consort. Within weeks 

of her succession, her court began to fill up with 
foreign embassies, all determined that the queen's 
choice should fall on their master. 


It was of paramount importance to Spain anc 
the Habsburg Empire that Elizabeth should marry 
a Catholic and keep her realm allied both to Rome 
and their own political interests. Equally, many of 
the Protestant princes of Europe made their suits 


new queen's Marriage was 
the most important political 
question in England, with the princes of Europe 
immediately vying for her hand. As the Spanish 
ambassador, the count of Feria, noted, "the more 





Charles, Archduke 


of Austria 


A born and brought-up Catholic 1540-90 


The Archduke Charles of Austria was 
Elizabeth's longest-standing suitor. He 
first proposed marriage in 1559, only to be 
rebuffed the following year. His suit was 
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until the beginning of 1568. 
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looking to follow his Habsburg ancestors in 
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devoted to that church. Many in England 
- William Cecil included - considered 
that Charles would at least be tolerant of 
Protestantism, and might even convert. 
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not marry a man she had never seen. 

The Emperor's ambassadors refused to 
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favour of Charles's suit by 1565. 

A long courtship suited Elizabeth, since 
it both maintained friendship with the 
Habsburg Empire and Spain and meant 
that she was under less pressure in England 
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of Sussex to Vienna to negotiate on her 
behalf, with the English peer reaching an 
agreement with the Emperor that would 
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without a promise of marriage 
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Henri, Duke 


In the early years of Elizabeth's reign, the 
idea of a French marriage was problematic, 
since the sons of Henry II and Catherine 
de’ Medici were still children. Their eldest 
son, Francis II had, in any event, married 
Mary, Queen of Scots, although his younger 
brother, Charles [X of France, was once 
considered a potential suitor for the queen. 

A more serious approach came from the 
third brother, Henry, Duke of Anjou, who 
would later succeed his brother as Henry IIT. 
The marriage was first suggested in June 
1568, although negotiations floundered due 
to the Catholic Henry's own opposition to 
Marrying a Protestant. The scheme was 
suggested again in October 1570, and was 
intended to help build an anti-Spanish 
alliance between England and France. It was 
also hoped in England that the marriage 
would neutralise French support for Mary, 
Queen of Scots, who was then imprisoned 
by Elizabeth. 





Elizabeth’s suitors 
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Eric XIV of Sweden 


Yom Acer MMe Cael ace) tee 
little to recommend Eric to the queen. 


A persistent Swede 1533-77 


Eric XIV seemed for some time to be 

the most likely suitor to win Elizabeth's 
hand. In November 1557, before Elizabeth 
had even become queen of England, his 
father, King Gustavus Vasa, sent an embassy 
oe ne Vee mee ieee elem alent ame) | 

UOC RMN Eom oa cs) oe Ae 

Upon arriving, the ambassador caused a 
Gime Sel ameter tan CeO ees | a 
to deliver a letter from Prince Eric. It was 
only news that Elizabeth had turned the 
ambassador away, stating that she “had 
never heard of his Majesty before this time” 
that mollified Queen Mary's anger. 

In September 1559, Eric's younger brother, 
Duke John of Finland, arrived in London 
comee theme Abe e 00 elem Ne me) er tome ON} oyL Come) e 
PIN MUON eee) mene ene 
London. In December 1559, he put forward 
Fete ce) e ele ewe st terme Le he eae] 
commit to live in England even when he had 
NN Csya its 6 MO ml eel 





of Anjou 


1551-39 


No one was particularly enthusiastic 
about the match. Henry's mother, 
Catherine de’ Medici, considered 
Elizabeth too old, and asked if there were 
alternative English candidates. Even when 
she agreed to proceed, Catherine was 
unable to persuade her son to agree to 
marry Elizabeth until February 1571, and 
then only very reluctantly. Negotiations 
began, but soon stalled. Anjou’s staunch 
Catholicism was a major stumbling block. 
He required a Catholic wedding ceremony 
and freedom to worship in England. 

Anjou was never the most ardent of 
suitors, once complaining that Ehzabeth 
was an old creature with a sore leg. More 
rudely, he called her a “public whore", 
There were also rumours that Henry was 
homosexual. While both the English 
and French were involved in lengthy 
negotiations, the match never seemed likely 
to succeed, 





His family were newly established on the 
Ve PMID Ce) eM TEMS oma tare le) Pm ir hs 
outside the usual English sphere of influence. 
A(s)ateMGsAliaelae Meme litle Tew Uelel i kelsl8 mall 
optimistic about his brother's suit, so much 
TOM Gerla Ng URE E ET =) eee) eee cae) oe 
ENGATe] Ur dN ADs Cees) CO GN TCO OL ID 
September 1560 meant he remained home in 
ii re OTN Mite ae Ce Le ea 
in early 1561, again pressing his suit. 

Eric eventually began to look elsewhere 
CMe M Oe CICA MO Mem cel elie BUENA 
LO }N UM OMeLG eC: TeT ONT Melee tees Caen Lenn el 
to chase Elizabeth's hand, however, writing 
to her in October 1562 and 1563. In refusing 
to marry Eric, Elizabeth had a lucky escape. 
Suffering from mental instability, he was 
deposed from his throne in 1568 and 
imprisoned and probably murdered by his 
brother, Duke John. 
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The future Henry III of France 
Was an unenthusiastic suitor, who 
Was rumoured to be homosexual 
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Francis, 
Duke of 
Alencon 
(Fico mCi 


[eee rn | 
Peace eee eRe Clae 
upgraded to the duchy of Anjou) was the 
pelea imeem ems eae eee eel ele eed 
Catherine de’ Medici. Tiny in stature, he was 
disfigured by smallpox scars although, as one 
English report had it, the pock marks were 
“no great disfigurement in the rest of his face 
jol=ter UE -M0 Nhe Vem Ide Dele) | 
ie ee 8M )e1e) Resa) ann eee Cel 
AMO Ome One Oko em PTO) ice Lele 
AUER OMs ween me eT elmn ener T hl 
fae NU Ce Maree arti aes een mn rece bela eT 
heart of the beholder’. 
Alencon first proposed to Elizabeth in 1571 
when he was 16, but the 38-year-old queen 
baulked at the idea of marrying a teenager. 
He proved persistent, writing in August 1573 
that he was nearly dead for her love. 
CeCe me bye wv Neem Onis 
darling’ (as one source called him) and 
Master of the Wardrobe, Jean de Simier, 
arrived in England to woo Elizabeth on his 
master's behalf. Simier worked his charm 
ATOM Nee coal DOTS Ome) el Ae 
FI Ge tele Ee] em Teva eet a a 
deo a AN MODEL OMe tsar T eed sme) cae n eral 
Monsieur in bed." At the same time as 
wooing the queen, Simier was negotiating a 
PoE V ORE om Ota AAR TOO MeN one e [UCase eee) 
coronation, joint authority with Ehzabeth and 
a pension of £60,000. 
The negotiations soon became bogged 
down, and the impasse was only broken 
when Alencon arrived at Greenwich 
incognito on 17 August 1579 and was 
immediately met by the queen. The pair 
gave every sign of being attracted to each 
i CULO EAU MT Me eT ee NC en Tae UT ese MOM h men embry (attests yy 
Nae ce ee Vice RG an moTee yy ee W conan) ee Ba) 
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and was soon writing to complain that he 
ras “dying for want of news from her.” of love, Elizabeth took a ring from her finger of islanders”, Alencon agreed to a perpetual 
Neel e eM ele (6 ne] Mn em ave) b Cet CO Ont ETilemale(M sem mele: ee) ORME stl e100 MOLE betrothal in exchange for funds to finance 
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in November 1581 and Alencon hurried to Pi eT Me aPe Vert cle MOTs) meet ae Mm @eeven ie) ein bey tae) med bts he died in 1584, Elizabeth placed her court 
URN em Ne OT MCO Rd eLe e eCe “lightness of women" and “the inconstancy Vee era NvtH Tes 





















































Emmanuel Philibert, 


Duke of Savoy 


1528-80 


Elizabeth's marriage was of great 
importance during her time as 
heir to the throne. In late 1554 

her brother-in-law, Philip II of 
Spain, began to consider possible 
husbands for the princess, anxious 
to ensure that she was married 

to a Catholic ally of his Habsburg 
dynasty. His choice fell on his 
cousin, Emmanuel Philibert, Duke 
of Savoy. 

As far as Philip was concerned, 
Philibert was an excellent choice. 
He was a staunch Catholic, of a 
similar age to the young Elizabeth 
and of royal blood. He was also 
firmly allied to the Habsburg 
dynasty, with his father having lost 
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James Hamilton was twice suggested as a 


most of his Italian lands as a result 


of this alliance. 


Philip worked hard for the match 
during his visit to England in 1557, 
but neither Mary nor Elizabeth 
would agree to it. Elizabeth, who 
had already begun to assert her 
intention to remain unmarried, 
had no wish to wed a Catholic. 
Additionally, Mary refused to 
recognise Elizabeth as her heiress 
- something that was required for 


the match to proceed. 


Philip continued to press the 
marriage up until Mary's death in 
November 1558, but on Elizabeth's 
accession the matter was finally 


brought to a close. 
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ord Earl of Arran 


A Protestant neighbour 
c.1532-1609 
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[Oe ie)w eee ee eel od ee 
of Scotland during the infancy of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. As early as 
December 1543 it was suggested 
that the Earl was seeking to 
marry his eldest son to Princess 
AUP elise mes Maer Om nT ele pen remand nT 
Mame Ce Ne 

SET COO w eaten eae A 
forward again in June 1559 by both 
Od U eee Toe) ag 10 a Ce) Le ee 
since the pair were ‘mariable both 
and the chief upholders of God's 
religion’. William Cecil raised the 
match in March 1560, with the 


ree) ROC PM PT DAL EIEN Mei hi en Lira gn 
marriage in August 1560 before 
sending an embassy to England 
in November. 

As a descendant of James II 
of Scotland, Arran was of royal 
W)C eRe ame em el aan Oil 
next legitimate heir to Scotland. 
Since the marriage would bring 
eee) Ue PMB Rute Ae) 
neighbouring kingdoms, it had 
Meme ee ee 
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fa) hee] e- ee) eee Eee) belt Le) 
UNLESS eels eee) Cen TAs 
Lee eT 10 sl Cd Ob mn) Ce) eee 
to the Scottish ambassadors on 8 
December 1560. 
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Philip i 
of Spain 


1527-98 


One of Elizabeth's earliest suitors was 
also the most reluctant. Philip II of 
Spain had endured a four-year marriage 
to Elizabeth's half-sister, Mary, which he 
had undertaken as a means of ensuring 
England remained allied with Spain. 
Professing himself only mildly regretful 
at his wife's death, he had little 

wish to undertake a second English 
marriage, He knew Elizabeth well and 
disapproved of her, particularly since 
he suspected that she would take the 
English church away from Rome. 

At first, Philip continued to press 
the candidacy of his cousin, Emanuel 
Philibert, Duke of Savoy, but was quick 
to realise that there was no prospect 
of success. Due to disputes over the 
distribution of the Habsburg Empire, he 
did not support the suit of his cousins, 
the Archdukes Ferdinand and Charles. 
With no other acceptable candidate, 
Philip bowed to political pressure and 
agreed to “render this service to God" 
and marry the heretical Elizabeth. 

Philip of Spain, who with Mary's 
death had been widowed twice, was 
the most prestigious match in Europe. 
In return for his hand, he expected 
Elizabeth to fulfil certain conditions, 
including seeking absolution from the 
Pope. This was necessary since it would 
ensure that he married a Catholic and 
that it was clear to the world that it 
was he who had converted her. He also 
wanted an agreement that he would not 
have to live in England. 

Privately, Philip was downcast, 
referring to himself in January 1559 as 
“a condemned man, awaiting his fate.” 
Pious Philip believed that his sacrifice 
in marrying Elizabeth would save the 


people of England from heresy. He does ae | wg sites ag) skint ia sini 
5 (fee Pace eee cea 
not seem to have ever contemplated Qe a. ee Habsburg jaw. He was also the 





that his suit might be rejected. — fe | most eligible man in Europe 
A marriage to Philip was not without sarees = =— 
its problems, most immediately that as 


brother and sister-in-law a papal dispensation between Henry VIII and his sister-in-law, bluntly told the Spanish ambassador that she 
would be required. Since Elizabeth's claims Catherine of Aragon, this was a stumbling could not marry Philip because she was a 

to legitimacy hung on the opinion that the block. Elizabeth herself had no desire to Protestant. The Spanish king soon married a 
pope had no power to dispense a marriage marry Philip, Finally, on 14 March 1559 she Catholic French princess instead. 
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Frederick Il of 
Denmark 


A new proposal from an old suitor 


1534-88 


A marriage between Princess 
Elizabeth and the future 
Frederick Il of Denmark was 
first mooted in 1550. In July 
1559 the king sent Johannes 
Spithovius to Elizabeth to 
reopen negotiations. 

On arrival, the Danish envoy 
was concerned to note the 
high number of suitors already 
present at the English court 
although, as a Protestant, it 
was hoped that Elizabeth 
would look favourably on the 
Danish king. Spithovius was 
an excellent choice of envoy, 
since he had been employed 
as Elizabeth's tutor between 


1549 and 1553. She was fond 
of him, and granted him a 
personal audience. 

While Elizabeth received 
letters from Frederick and 
admitted to Spithovius 
that she thought the king 
handsome, she quickly 
declined the proposal. 
Although she disappointed 
the Danish king, England and 
Denmark remained on friendly 
terms. Frederick's daughter, 
Anne, eventually went on to 
become queen of England, 
thanks to her marriage to 
Elizabeth's successor, James VI 


of Scotland. 


The ‘goodliness’ of Adolphus's 
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for the queen, in spite of his poverty 


Elizabeth’s suitors 


Frederick 0 of Denmark 
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1526-86 


While Frederick I] threw his hat 
into the ring, the main Danish 
contender for Elizabeth's hand was 


his uncle, Adolphus, Duke of Holstein. 


ML GHeleran MNES OLN em eet Tet § 
son, Adolphus was considered to 
have a real prospect of success. He 
was the complete package, with one 
contemporary commenting on “the 
nobility of his house, the goodliness 
of his personage, his power, his 

jiu Coete cme Tela: tice Wbrs| me Com a) aesicrii clan 
the same religion." 

F.vaCe) |e) eihiee bee ki=a me pee eT 4 r-bacem iy 
late March 1560 and formally 
proposed to Elizabeth. The English 
om PNIKo) Coico Epa a) Ce, NET es 
Adolphus's troops in the war against 


scotland. He was therefore provided 
with “a magnificent reception", and 
admitted to the Order of the Garter. 
SCL eee) ee ete) 
no answet to his suit until after the 
Scottish campaign. 

When he pressed marriage again 
CS eee eee ee nh ae 
enews emo eT tee ee ae 
Waa Let COMODO 
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month, Adolphus continued to hope 
Meri meeer-Weah-(cemnlcuay ists itentielbme dele 
Elizabeth could be possible. However, 
ELCs Mell MeN COR Oil m elon 
ACRE CMO OereM ete h deem ol 
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international alliance. 
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This painting by David Wilkie Wynfield depicts 
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saw the couple fall from royal favour. 
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Could the young queen stabilise the Catholic-Protestant | 


balance after 30 years of violent fluctuation? 
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hree years before 
Elizabeth came to the 
throne, churchmen 
and politicians 
meeting in Augsburg 
had attempted to 

_ make peace between 
Catholics and 
Lutherans in the Holy 
Roman Empire after a generation of religious 
discord, The principle upon which state religion was 
ta be established was, a few years later, encapsulated 
in the Latin tag, ‘cuius regio, eius religio, ‘the religion 
of the Tuler is the religion of the nation. This was 





something of a breakthrough in that it theoretically 
preserved the integrity of the state. The Pope no 
longer held sway in lands which had adopted 
Lutheranism and people whose consciences would 
not permit them to embrace the state religion were 
free to leave. One result was an increase in religious 
migration. Unfortunately, cuius regio eius religio 
had already been made obsolete by history, In 
countries like England, where papal authority had 
been discarded, several brands of Protestantism 
were competing for the loyalty of the population. 
That would not have mattered if people were 
allowed freedom of worship, but this was a concept 
quite alien to the spirit of the times. Uniformity of 
religious belief and practice was accepted by most 
people as essential to the peace and harmony of any 
nation, Church and State were, in effect, two sides of 
the same coin. 

In England, establishing religious unity was 
rendered problematic by two factors. One was 
the determination of the papacy and its military 
champion, Philip ll of Spain, to re-convert the 
country to Catholicism. The other was the returm of 
the ‘Marian exiles. These were Protestant clergy and 
lay people who had fled to the continent to avoid 
persecution during the reign of Mary Tudor. Most of 
them had settled in centres of reformed faith such 
as Geneva and Zurich. There they had encountered 
what seemed to them to be perfect churches in 
terms of Bible-based doctrine, worship and church- 
state polity, Several of the returning clergy obtained 
positions as parish clergy or bishops, replacing 
ousted Marian priests and they expected to have a 
say in the shaping of the Elizabethan church. 

Within a month of the new queen's accession 
things were already getting out of hand. Rival 
sermons were being preached and demonstrations 
were being held in favour of the competing 
faiths. On 27 December 1558, Elizabeth issued a 
proclamation clamping down on all preaching and 
hanning innovations in worship “until consultation 
may be had by Parliament, by her majesty and her 
three estates of this realm”. The queen declared her 
intention of restoring “universal charity and concord 








Healer of faiths 
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Queen Elizabeth at prayer, 
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‘Rival sermons were being preached __ 
and demonstrations were being held in 
favour of the competing faiths’ 





The rise 


among her people’. She may not, at that time, have 
realised the exact scale of the struggle she was 
embarking on. 

Her personal preference could be described as 
moderate Protestant’. She was committed to most 
of the doctrine and worship provision enshrined in 
the 1552 Prayer Book of Edward VI, but she had a 
love of decoration and ornate music, which to the 
more extreme Protestants smacked of ‘popery’. For 
example, she was fond of the music of William Byrd, 
who was a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, but also 
increasingly committed to Catholicism. Like most 
contemporary monarchs, she was extremely wary 
of anything that tended toward civil unrest, This 


questioned whether this was possible when the 
crown was worn by a woman. 

"To promote a woman to bear rule, superiority, 
dominion or empire above any realm is repugnant 
to nature, contrary to God and, finally, it is the 
subversion of good order, of all equity and justice.” 
So wrote the firebrand Scottish Calvinist, John 
Knox, in a recently published book, The First Blast 
of the Trumpet Against the Monstrous Regiment of 
Women. Knox certainly did not have Elizabeth in 
mind but he raised issues about the divine ordering 
of human society, which could only muddy the 


waters for the legislators at Westminster. By 21 
February the original two-statute settlement had 
been abandoned in favour of a composite measure. If 
the government hoped by this means that the thorn 
trees of politico-religious objection could be hidden 
in the varied undergrowth of a legislative forest they 
miscalculated. The bill tottered through the lower 
house without too much difficulty. In the Lords its 
fate was very different. 

John Jewel, one of the returning exiles 
summarised the (in his view) unfavourable situation 
but tried to put on a brave face: 


included overenthusiastic purging of church interiors 
from ‘objects of superstition’ and zealous preaching. 
In a speech te church leaders in 1585, and referring 
to Catholic recusants and Puritans, she quoted an 
Italian proverb, "From mine enemies let me defend 
myself but from a pretensed friencl, good Lord 
deliver me." 

The proclamation had made it clear the details 
of the religious settlement were to be decided 
in Parliament. The church's governing body, 
Convocation, was not to be consulted. In practical 
terms this meant a conflict between the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons. In the upper 
house the bishops and their conservative allies 
among the nobility had a clear majority. The reverse 
was true in the Commons, where the newly elected 
members from the gentry and mercantile classes 
were joined by a number of returning exiles. When 
Parliament convened on 25 January, Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, reiterated the priority 
of religious settlement. Members, he instructed, 
were to debate without resort to “sophistical, 
captious and frivolous arguments” more suited to 
theologians than parliamentarians. Nor were they to 
hurl back and forth terms of abuse, such as ‘papist' 
and ‘heretic’, Work began on the religious question 
on 9 February and the task was scheduled to be 
completed by Easter, a goal that turned out to be 
optimistic. It was not just party strife that made 
things clifficult. All the religious legislation of the 
previous three reigns had to be examined, sifted and 
either repealed or reworded to fit the new situation, 
Small wonder that the parliamentanans found 
themselves drafting, redrafting and amending the 
measures that carne before therm. 

The two core issues were the royal supremacy 
over the English church and defining the doctrinal 
and liturgical identity of that church. Initially the 
government proposed two acts to deal with the 
issues separately. The Supremacy Bill immediately 
tan into difficulties - and not only from Catholics 
opposed to the dethroning of the Pope. Some 
parliamentarians, while happy to see the church 
brought back under the authority of the Crown, 
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"Work began on the religious question on 
9 February and the task was scheduled 
to be completed by Easter, a goal that 
turned out to be optimistic’ 
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A belated 
TECELEC@ALEhE 
Ty mite 
Elizabethan 
Settlement 


The successful establishment of the Church 
of England as a halfway house between 
Catholic ceremonial and Puritan doctrinal 
rigidity was in large measure due to the 
Kepai=cea YOM deem a [tts ee mo cart tsa 
Chet Ors Ae) p ame) elem tte MeCes) enn en tsa 
attempts to impose a Presbyterian-style 
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Thee saa le ls] me) mele melee) Blom ere shone Ae te) | 
used to’ the state church and its ntuals and 
it would take 40 years of intransigence and 
OVA ee mee eC Leann ces ee ee) 
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However, some acknowledgement should 
be made of Richard Hooker's theological 
underpinning of the Elizabethan status 
quo. Hooker (1554-1600) was a career 
cleric who led an unremarkable life until 
his last few years. Having been drawn 
into conflict with the Puritans, he wrote 
a massive, eight-book defence of the 
Anglican system, a monumental work of 
teeta eA De eet ees) eh eer ow elo s 
Ecclesiastical Policy was based on the 
threefold foundation of Scripture, tradition 
and reason and made the strongest possible 
case for the existence of a national church 
pie Uap eme-tehesdaa Cte mes |e) eevee LCs mee lela ee: twee.) 
governor. The book was only published in 
its entirety after Hooker's death but, in the 
ensuing century, it was regarded as second 
only to the Bible by ‘high church’ scholars. 
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The rise 


"The bishops are a great hindrance to us: for being 
[...] among the nobility and leading men in the upper 
house, and having none there on our side to expose 
their artifices and confute their falsehoods, they 
reign as sole monarchs in the midst of ignorant and 
weak men, and easily overreach our little party, either 
by their numbers, or their reputation for learning. 
The queen, meanwhile, while she openly favours 
our cause, yet is wonderfully afraid of allowing any 
innovations: this is owing partly to her own friends, 
by whose advice everything is carried on, and 
partly to the influence of Count Feria, a Spaniard 
and Philip's ambassador. She is, however, firmly and 
prudently, and piously following up her purpase, 
though somewhat more slowly than we could wish. 
And though the beginnings have hitherto seemed 
somewhat unfavourable, there is nevertheless reason 
to hope that all will be well at last.” 

He had good cause for anxiety. Most of the 
nobility were, by nature, conservative and nervous 
of change. They were easily led by the bishops in 
the upper house and the bishops, who had a more 
international perspective, were in bullish mond. 
England was ringed by Catholic nations and it 
seemed scarcely feasible that it could maintain 
its religious independence in the long term. If 


an acadernic disputation between two tearns of 
scholars, but unlike traditional confrontation in the 
theology schools, the language employed would be 
English. This would ensure the audience (including 
foreign diplomats) would follow the debate and be 
satished that all participants had had a fair hearing. 
The reality was that the government rigged the 
procedure so that the Catholic champions were at a 
disadvantage. They were obliged to speak first. This 
allowed their opponents to answer all the points 
raised, with no comeback from the papists allowed. 
The disputation began on 31 March and was 
scheduled to finish before Parliament reassembled 
on 3 Apnl, The points for debate were the need for 
services in the vernacular, the freedom of national 
churches to decide their own ceremonies and the 
nature of Christ's presence in the communion 
service. In fact, the event never got much further 
than the first day. When the parties reconvened 
on 2 April, the Catholic bishops complained about 
the rules of engagement. When Nicholas Bacon, in 
charge of proceedings, refused to make any changes, 
the ‘debate’ became a slanging match and half of 
the Catholic team walked out. Bacon responded by 
citing them for contempt and consigning the two 
more outspoken bishops to the Tower. 


‘England was ringed by Catholic 
nations and it seemed scarcely feasible 
that it could maintain its religious 
Independence in the long term’ 


anything were to happen to Elizabeth, the last of 
the Tudor line, there was no powerful Protestant 
prince to whom advocates of reform could turn for 
succor, The parliamentary balance being as it was, 
it seemed the Catholic majority, led by the bishops, 
held all the aces. And, for the bishops and most of 
the lesser clergy, the stakes were very high. If papal 
authority was rejected they would lose their jobs. As 
a result, debate in the upper house was prolonged 
and increasingly bad-tempered. At one point the 
Earl of Bedford denounced his Catholic opponents 
for consorting with whores in Rome. The bill, which 
had armved in the upper house on 28 February, did 
not emerge until 18 March, by which time a host of 
amendments had rendered it almost unrecognisable. 
In the resultant confusion only one thing was clear: 
there was no chance of meeting the Easter deadline. 
A drastic change of tactics was called for if 
the stalemate between the government and the 
Catholic mamp in Parliament was to be broken. 
Elizabeth and her Council resolved to use the festive 
business break to their advantage. They staged a 
public debate in Westminster Abbey to air all the 
doctrinal issues involved. Ostensibly, it was to be 


SO 


This demonstration of the government's intent 
to have its policies accepted was not lost on 
members of the legislature. When they reconvened 
they were presented with new bills, The business 
managers had returned to the strategy of separating 
supremacy and uniformity. To show they had 
listened to criticism, changes had been made to both 
bills. In order to placate those who balked at the idea 
of a woman holding authority in the house of God, 
Elizabeth took the title ‘Supreme Governor’, rather 
than ‘Supreme Head’. The wording of the bill was 
softened as far as possible, Whereas Henry VIL had 
been proclaimed ‘the only supreme head in earth 
of the church of England’ the new statute described 
his daughter as ‘the only supreme governor of this 
tealm, as well in all spiritual and ecclesiastical things 
Or Causes as termporal’ It came down to the same 
thing, of course, but it left individual clergy to decide 
whether they could square with their consciences 
the new definition of supremacy. When they were 
required to take the Oath of Supremacy no more 
than 15 percent of parish clergy refused. The Act 
even secured the consent of the House of Lords 
despite episcopal resistance. 
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‘In the first year of Elizabeth's reign, 


the 
had been laid” 


Not so the Act of Uniformity. The government 
went as far as it could to meet the requirements af 
the traditionalists. Though Latin mass was outlawed 
and vernacular liturgy established as the only lawful 
worship permitted in the realm; though all subjects 
were compelled to attend their parish churches on 
pain of a fine of twelve pence per month; though 
Catholic ornaments and clerical apparel that had 
been used in Mary's reign were no longer permitted; 
yet certain modifications were introduced te the 
reformed patterns of worship in the interests of 
inclusivity. During the reign of Edward VI, two 
steps along the Reformation road had been taken. 
The 1549 Book of Common Prayer had laid out 


§2 


. rules for the English church 


the stall of the Protestant English church, In 1552 

a tevised prayer book had been issued clarifying 
certain points of doctrine and removing possible 
Catholic loopholes. This book was reinstated by 
Elizabeth with a few minor tweaks. The most crucial 
concerned the administration of the bread and 

wine at Holy Communion. In the second book the 
recipient was enjoined to "remember that Christ died 
for thee and be thankful”, Now, words from the first 
book were reintroduced: “The body of cur Lord Jesus 
Christ which was given... the blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ which was shed for thee preserve thy body 
and soul unto everlasting life" While not endorsing 
the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation, the 





change left the door ajar for those who believed in 
the real, physical presence of Christ in the elements. 
It seems Elizabeth had endorsed this change, 
believing, as she said, “In the sacrament of the 

altar, some thinks [one] thing, some other, whose 
judgement is best God knows." 

Despite these eirenical gestures, the bishops in 
the House of Lords dug their heels in. They could do 
nothing else, for the nature of Christ's sacramental 
presence went to the very heart of the Reformation 
conflict that had shredded western Christendom 
for more than a generation. The Act of Uniformity 
squeezed through the upper house by three votes. 
Had the imprisoned hishops been present to add 
their voices to those of all their colleagues who 
opposed it, the outcome would have been different. 
The Act of Uniformity made history by being the 
first doctrinal measure to become law without a 
single episcopal vote being cast in its favour. 

Thus, in the first year of Elizabeth's reign, the 
ground rules for the English church had been laid. 
It only remained to enforce them and it was in the 
Queen's vigilance or, rather, non-vigilance that her 
Plagmiatic genius is best seen. She had witnessed 
first hand the failure of her half sister's religious 
policy. The Marian persecution had sent close on 
300 people to the stake and driven many more 
into the arms of radical continental reformers. From 
across the Channel where religious war was being 
waged came appalling stones of massacre, rebellion 
and fanatical autos da fé, All proved one thing: cuus 
Tegio eius religio was not a principle that could be 
established by force. The majority of Elizabeth's 
subjects were prepared to conform to the queen's 
religion. But there were significant minorities who 
would net conform and could not be coerced. 
Catholic recusants believed the religion of the Pope 
was the religion of the people. Radical evangelicals 
placed the Bible on the throne and were heading 
toward a Protestant fragmentation that would lead 
to the solution that freedom of worship was a vital 
ingredient of national stability. How much of this 
Elizabeth understood it is impossible to say, but 
her instinct was to not, as she said, “open windows 
into men's souls.” Bishops and priests who could 
not travel her religious road were, for the most part, 
allowed to retire into the anonymity of private life. 
Non-attendance at church by Catholic recusants and 
Protestant separatists were punished by fines but 
not imposed with determined rigour. There were 
religious tumults in the years ahead, but they were 
usually precipitated by restless spirits whe wanted 
to impose ‘settlement’ of their own devising. There 
must have heen times when Elizabeth pondered the 
words of the medieval poet John Lydgate: “You can 
please some of the people all of the time, you can 
please all of the people some of the time, but you 
cannot please all of the people all of the time.” 








TEP INSIDE THE ROYAL COURT OF THE 
UNEXPECTED TUDOR KING 


The seconctborn son of an upstart monarch, Henry VIIl was never meant to be king — so how 
exactly did this prince in the shadows rise up to become England’s most notorious ruler? 
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fb s(ocem Wels eee aplenty at both ends of the Elizabethan 
religious spectrum. For very different reasons, Catholics and radical 
Protestants denounced the settlement and they were not slow to 
express their disdain or take dramatic action 
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i rom the outset, the 
Elizabethan Church 
confronted a prickly 
dilemma: it was far 
too Protestant for 
some, and not nearly 
Protestant enough 
for others, Roman 

3 Catholics had witnessed 
a period of vibrant revival under Mary Tudor 
and, had that queen lived and produced an heir, 
there is every chance that England would have 
remained loyal to Rome in perpetuity. The arrival 
of Elizabeth changed all that and, throughout her 
reign, Catholics would have to choose between 





obeying the law and tending to their consciences. 
Their leaders and theologians made it abundantly 
clear that participating in Protestant services was 
a catastrophic choice which placed their etemal 
souls in jeopardy. As the priest Ralph Buckland 
put it, “you err if you think their prayers to be 
prayers... itis in my ears the howling of wolves, 
the bellowing of bulls, the screeching of owls, the 
mutual answerings of night ravens in the desert.” 
Protestants and their devotions were best avoided 
because “poison lieth in their company as in 
domestical adders.” 

Recusancy, the refusal te attend church, was 
deemed the only reputable option and, during 
the first part of the reign, the price for such 
disobedience was Telatively modest: a shilling per 
week. Moreover, enforcement of anti-recusancy 
legislation (at this stage in the hands of local 
officials) was sporadic and, in many parts of the 
realm (such as Lancashire, Derbyshire and areas 
of Yorkshire), the Catholic community avoided any 
severe harassment. Catholic priest Nicholas Sander, 
who lived through the era, felt able to declare 
that “for the first ten years of her majesty’s reign, 
the state of Catholics in England was tolerable 
and, after a sort, in some quietness.” The nation's 
religious landscape, and quite how the contest 
between the faiths would unfold, was certainly 
bewildering. In 1567, the Earl of Sussex admitted to 
confusion over “the question of religion... because 
although he was a native-born Englishman and 
knew as well as others what was passing in the 
country, he was at a loss to state what the religion 
was that really was observed here.” For better or 
worse, matters would soon be clarified. 

A series of events served to harden attitudes, 
both on the part of the regime as well as among 
members of the Catholic community. In 1569, 

a Tebellion, masterminded by the earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland, engulfed 
northern England. The uprising was closely related 
to dreams of placing Mary, Queen of Scots on 

the throne and it hacl a conspicuously religious 


Durham Cathedral, which was 
ransacked by Catholic rebels in 
1569 during the Northern Rising 


complexion. The rebels marched under the banner 
of the five wounds of Christ and, at Durham 
Cathedral, Protestant furnishings were smashed 
and Catholic masses were celebrated. At Terrington 
in Yorkshire, the parson’s wife hid in a cellar and 
overheard the rebel Christopher Jackson hald 
forth on the evils of a marmed clergy: he sought “a 
vengeance upon” all Protestant ministers “and the 
errant whores their wives.” At Bishop Auckland, 
William Cooke gleefully tore up Protestant books 
with his hands and his teeth. 

In the following year, the papacy issued 
a bull, Regnans in excelsis, which formally 
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excommunicated Elizabeth I and informed her 
subjects that they owed her no obedience. In 

1571, another dangerous conspiracy, the Ridolfi 
plot, reminded the regime of the threat posed 

by Catholic allegiance to Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Elizabeth's government began to view the English 
Catholic community with spiralling suspicion and 
this perception was only strengthened when, from 
1574, priests trained at seminaries on the continent 
began to tiptoe into England. These missionaries 
preached the message of non-conformity with 
gusto and they were zealously pursued by the 
authorities. In 1577, the first of them would die: 


‘At Bishop Auckland, William Cooke 
gleefully tore up Protestant books with 


his hands and his teeth’ 
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The rise 


Edmund Grindal, Elizabeth's archbishop 
DRO rc mR 
suspended because of his sympathy with 
aspects of the radical Protestant cause 
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theology professor who loudly criticised 
what he saw as an Elizabethan Church 
riddled by compromise 
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The 
Navel ahanans 
tracts 


In the late 1580s Puritans 

and their enemies joined battle 
in one of the Tudor era's fiercest 
literary controversies 


By the mid-1580s radical Protestants had 
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parliamentary protests and they turned, with 
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1588 and September 1589, seven lively pamphlets, 
OU UM NN mde ale eeh eeeme Mel eete Mel ence elke 
hit the shelves. They were immensely popular, 

not least because of their caustic, scurrilous tone. 
SUN Aes EMU NCS Le Caitard OTe her jh ae) mn 
Elizabethan religious settlement, particularly the 
episcopate, appalled the establishment. Thomas 
Cooper, bishop of Winchester, complained that “the 
like has never [been] committed to press or paper, 
no not against the vilest sort of men that have lived 
Winlest Man MN Ge sae De MMe Loe NUM Teele Cee C sen ie) Cosel 
to rebut the pamphlets with earnest theological 
volumes but soon realised that it was wise to fight 
like with like. Witty texts, with appealing names 
like An Almond for a Parrot began to emerge. 
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locations across the country and, less than a year 
after their launch, the press had been seized. 

The identities of the authors on both sides of the 
controversy has been much debated. The prolific 
pamphleteer Job Throckmorton, with the help 
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Marprelate. Authors as estimable as Thomas Nashe 
and Robert Greene may well have played a role in 
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name, among many other contenders, has been linked to 
the government's campaign against the Marprelate tracts 





Cuthbert Mayne, a native of Devon. He spent three 
months in a filthy dungeon and flatly refused to 
recant his beliefs or pledge fealty to Elizabeth 

“The queen,” he announced, "neither ever was, 

nor is, nor ever shall be the head of the Church of 
England.” On November 30 he was hung, drawn 
and quartered at the market place in Launceston, 
Cornwall: his head was placed on the gates of the 
local castle and his body parts were distributed for 
display in nearby towns. 

Before the end of Elizabeth's reign, more 
than 120 other priests would meet similar fates, 
including members of the Jesuit order who began 
to atrive in England from 1580. Their deaths were, 
no doubt, a source of admiration and inspiration 
for the Catholic laity - onlookers would sometimes 
scramble for items associated with the men and 
treat them as holy relics - but they also signalled 
the arrival of a period in which recusancy and 
other forms of resistance became a much mere 
perilous undertaking. This sea-change was 
reflected in the statute hook. In 1581] recusancy 
fines soared to a potentially ruinous £20 per 
month and conversion to Catholicism (or the act of 
converting others) became a treasonous offence. In 
1585 the death penalty was prescribed for anyone 
whe helped or harboured a priest and, by 1593, 
Catholic recusants were being forbidden from 
travelling more than five miles beyond their homes 
without a special licence. 

Some Catholics were driven toward greater 
disobedience by such measures. After all, the perils 
of attending Protestant services had not evaporated. 
Dramatic tales were told of those who temporarily 
lapsed into conformity. One reluctant visitor to 
his parish church reported that, as soon as the 
Protestant service began, “my bowels began to 
torture me. A fire seemed to kindle in therm... The 
flame rose right into my chest and the region of my 
heart, so that I seemed to be steaming and broiling 
in some hellish furnace.” The man apparently saw 
the service through to the end but then, with “a 
searing thirst, he entered the first tavern he saw 
and ordered a drink to be bought." We are asked 
to believe that “he emptied the dregs of so many 
mugs, one on top of the other, that he put down 
eight gallons in all. And he felt no discomfort or 
nausea.” An impressive, if entirely fanciful, example 
of drowning the sorrows of conscience, but the 
point of the story was hard to miss. 

Others never came close to succumbing to the 
regime's demands. Margaret Clitherow, the wife of 
a York butcher, stayed well away from Protestant 
churches, gave succour to priests, and allowed 
Catholic sacraments to be celebrated in her home. 
She spent three spells in the prison at York Castle 
between 1577 and 1584 and then, in 1586, her 
home was raided and Catholic paraphernalia and 





John Whitgift, archbishop of 
Canterbury from 1583 to 1604, 
who worked tirelessly to expunge 
ne 





‘Clitherow was killed in the cruellest of 
ways at the toll booth on Ouse Bridge: 
crushed to death under heavy weights’ 


a hiding place for priests were discovered. In short 
measure Clitherow was killed in the cruellest of 
ways at the toll booth on Ouse Bridge: crushed 

to death under heavy weights. She was one of 60 
Catholic lay people to be executed for their beliefs 
during the reign. 

Such acts of resistance were not for everyone, 
and some members of the English Catholic 
community developed a rare talent for compromise 
and partial conformity. Contemporaries deployed 
the term “church papist" to describe such 
individuals, and a wide range of strategies were 
available to them. Perhaps you could attend only 
part of the service in your local church. In 1561, for 
example, William Black of Kent managed to bite his 


tongue until unsavoury words were uttered from 
the pulpit, at which point he felt obliged to leave 
because, as he explained, “he cannot abide the 
doctrine and thought his heart would have Burst.’ 
Dodging the most offensive parts of the service 
was another popular tactic. This usually meant the 
Eucharist, and a Mr Tunstall of Chester, described 
by the authorities as "an old popish priest supposed 
to be a seducer of the people from true religion,” 
had consented to “go to the church to hear divine 
service’ and behave “dutifully in all things, the 
communion excepted.” The wife of Christopher 
Haynes of York was rather more subtle. Though 
she later turned to outright recusancy, in 1598 she 
was accused of seeming to take communion but 
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then “trying to make away with the sacramental 
bread in her hand.” Many others, discovering Tudor 
churches were more pet-fniendly than our own, fed 
the wafer to their dogs. Finding some way to avoid 
the pollution of Protestant doctrine also appealed 
to some church papists. William Bolton of Heddon, 
Northumberland, surreptitiously prayed on a Latin 
primer while the Protestant service was underway. 
Others stuffed wool into their ears, while the 
schoolmaster Thomas White of County Durham 
simply sat “far out of the hearing of service, reading 
on Latin and popish books.” All such gestures were 
roundly condemned by the syndics of theological 
correctness but, given the deadly high stakes, 

both literal and figurative, they might strike us as 
entirely understandable. 

Many paths were open to Elizabethan Catholics, 
but members of the community shared one, stark 
reality. By the end of the reign their numbers 
had been greatly reduced and their alleged 
status as a mistrusted minority had become 
firmly entrenched. As one Catholic theologian 
tried to insist, recusancy was not grounded 
“upon disloyalty or stubborn obstinacy, as their 
adversaries give it out, but upon conscience and 
great reason, and for the avoiding of manifest peril 
of eternal damnation.” The Elizabethan government 
saw things very differently, arguing that it was 
not persecuting Catholics for their beliefs, but 
punishing them for their disloyalty and the threat 
they posed to social order. In any event, an era of 
insult had begun and, as the Jesuit Robert Persons 
erurbled, it Was a shame that a Catholic was 
now likely to be referred to as a “traitorous papist, 
shameless beast of blockish wit, impudent ass... 
barking dog, and most impudent yelping cut... 
proud hypocrite [or] brainless babbling sycophant." 
The name-calling, of course, was not the worst of It. 

At the opposite end of the religious spectrum, 
those of radical Protestant leanings had their 
own objections to the trajectory taken by the 
Elizabethan Church. Though derived, in many 
ways, from the liturgical changes enacted during 
the reign of Edward V1, the Elizabethan settlement 
sustained various ceremonial aspects and doctrinal 
concepts that were construed by some as “dregs of 
popery” and the “trappings of Antichrist." Clerical 
vestments, for instance, became a sore point during 
the mid-1560s and dozens of London ministers, 
who regarded the required clothing as "garments 
dedicated to idolatry,” were suspended. The Book 
of Common Prayer was similarly denounced as “a 
popish dunghill’ which shored up reprehensible 
ceremonies and claimed that all could be saved: 
what did this mean for the Calvinistic concept 
of predestination that divided humanity into the 
heaven-bound godly Elect and the irrevocably 
damned? Using the sign of the cross during the 
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ceremony of baptism, bowing at the name of Jesus, 
and even the use of rings in marriage, all reminded 
the more radically minded of a Catholic past that 
had supposedly been abandoned. Why, into the 
bargain, had so many saints’ days been allowed 
back into the liturgical calendar? 

Again, during the first decade of Elizabeth's reign, 
tensions only rarely boiled over and hopes of more 
thoroughgoing religious change were sustained. By 
1570, however, patience was wearing thin in some 
circles. Thomas Cartwright, professor of theology 
alt Cambridge, voiced his dissent and was expelled 
for his troubles. In the corridors of political power, 
calls for change gathered pace, culminating in 
the Admonition to Parliament of 1572, penned by 
John Field and Thomas Wilcox, which demanded 
aTevised prayer book and decried the “tyrannous 
lordship" of bishops. 

Just as with the mounting disenchantment 
of Catholics, the Elizabethan regime became 
increasingly irked by its more militant Protestant 
critics. A flashpoint arrived in 1576 over the issue 
of the so-called "prophesyings.” These meetings 
involved progressive clergy discussing sensitive 
theological - and sometimes political - questions in 
front of lay audiences. Elizabeth was determined 
to stamp out such disruptive, unregulated 
behaviour and in the summer of 1576 she ordered 
her archbishop of Canterbury, Edmund Grindal, 
to leap into action. Grindal, who had his own 
radical proclivities, refused. It was better, he told 
the Queen, “to offend your earthly majesty than 
to offend against the heavenly majesty of God." 
Gnndal was suspended for such insolence, never 
to be restored, and the divisions at the heart of 
England's Protestant establishment had been laid 
bare for all to see. 
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Over the next two decades, many variants of 
radical Protestantism gathered steam. The cause 
of Presbyterianism, which sought to do away with 
bishops and vest authority in semi-autonomous 
local congregations, won many adherents. More 
parliamentary campaigns and protests emerged 
and scurrilous pamphlet campaigns, such as the 
Marprelate tracts of 1588/9, were launched, Outright 
separatists also added to the non-conformist 
muddle. There had been instances of such 
in London during the 1560s 
and at Norwich, under the leadership of Robert 
Browne, in the early 1580 - and new groups, such 
as the short-lived congregation established by 
Henry Barrow and John Greenwood in early-1590s 
Southwark, became ever more assertive. 

For the most part, such initiatives were 


assemblies before 


contained or snuffed out. Barrow and Greenwood, 
for example, would be hanged within a year of 
setting up their separatist congregation, and John 
Whitgift, archbishop of Canterbury from 1583, was 
particularly zealous in his efforts to undermine all 
species of non-conformity: demanding, for instance, 
that every clergyman should accept the Thirty Nine 
Articles in their entirety and acknowledge the Book 
of Common Prayer contained nothing contrary 

to the word of God. In 1586, new rules demanded 
that any religious book or pamphlet must receive 
prior episcopal approval ahead of publication. For 
all these efforts, however, seeds of dissent and 
disobedience had been planted, and they would 
come to full fruition during the 17th century. 

Not that open dissent was the only option 
available to disillusioned Protestants. One of the 
most fascinating groups to emerge in Elizabethan 
England was the Familists, or Family of Love. 
Founded in 1540, in Holland, by Hendrik Niclaes, 





this idiosyncratic movement, with a pronounced 
mystical bent, espoused an inner religious 
life, looked askance at traditional ecclesiastical 
structures, and offered novel interpretations of 
scripture. Their ideas began to infiltrate England 
during the 1570s, largely thanks to the efforts of 
the London-based Dutch merchant Christopher 
Vitells. A sizeable presence was established in 
the capital and surrounding areas, as well as 
Cambridgeshire, and it posed unique problems for 
the Elizabethan authorities. Everyone knew the 
Familists were making their mark: indeed, more 
hostile works were published about them than 
about any other English Protestant sect during 
the last three decades of the 16th century and the 
Familists routinely cropped up in the discussions 
of the Privy Council. The drawback was that the 
Familists were almost obsessively secretive - a 
group in Guildford only met at night, and deployed 
passwords to deter imposters - while avoiding 
debate with anyone outside their ranks. They also, 
unlike non-conformist Puritans and Catholics, quite 
happily attended the services of the established 
church in order to avoid detection. As a royal 
proclamation announced in 1580, they “secretly 
in cormers make privy assemblies of divers simple, 
unlearned people” In a way, they were perceived 
as an even greater menace than open dissenters: al 
least you knew where you stood with a recusant. 
On balance, the Elizabethan Church made a 
decent fist of containing the many and varied 
threats to its unity and, lest we forget, many people 
in England, of all devotional sympathies, sought 
to live quiet lives in noisy times. Any image of a 
nation constantly in turmoil, with endless doctrinal 
bickering in every corner of the land, would be 
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Edmund Campion 
The most famous Catholic martyr of the Elizabethan 


era challenged his Protestant adversaries to public debate 
and toured the country to bolster the spirits of the 


recusant community 


During the early years of Elizabeth's reign, 
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career at Oxford University. As he climbed the 
rungs of the academic ladder he was obliged to 
take oaths, including one that acknowledged 
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the English Church. Pangs of conscience 
convinced Campion to abandon academia 

and, after a spell in Ireland, he headed to the 
seminary at Douai and then, in 1573, to Rome 
un Item eee eee ee 
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Jesuit mission to England: he arrived disguised 
as a travelling jewellery salesman, Campion 
was provocative from the outset, openly 
challenging Protestant leaders and theologians 
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an exaggeration. For all that, the enmities were all 
too real and Elizabeth I left behind an unenviable 
legacy for her successors. More often than not, 
when English critics of the realm’'s religious 
settlement launched their invectives in print 

they avoided personal attacks on the queen: they 
positioned themselves as loyal subjects, desperate 
to set Elizabeth on a more virtuous track. Words 
spoken in private were a different matter, and 


tours intended to bolster the morale of the 
recusant community: first in Oxfordshire, 
Northamptonshire and Berkshire, then further 
north in Yorkshire, Derbyshire and Lancashire. 
A frantic manhunt was launched and Campion 
was arrested in July 1581. Harsh imprisonment, 
interrogation and torture (including the 

VOL Gw ee Monit eee em Or van) ON Cs 
charged, despite scant evidence, with 
treasonable conspiracy. Campion performed 
Ce CRORE Mee AUCs ce tele Let 

EI OMOIM Reb ete eee omc eee 
Tyburn. His courageous death proved to be 

a source of great inspiration for the Catholic 
community and, owing to the cruel way he 
PELs email Ce Me Ocoee tet aleriamc aT ede mele 
the critics of the Elizabethan regime. 


polemical works smuggled into England from the 
continent often descended to staggering levels 
of vitriol. This, after all, was an era during which 
an English monarch was regularly compared to 
Jezebel, the biblical queen of tyrannical tendencies 
who persecuted prophets, was thrown from a 
window, and had her corpse eaten by dogs. 

The wounds ran deep and the sense of 
befuddlement that had held sway at the beginning 


The Enslish Jezebel 


Edmund Campion, who 
went from Oxford don to 
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of the reign still afflicted many people in 1603. It 

is tempting to express a Measure of sympathy for 

a fictional character in one late-Flizabethan text: 

“QO Lord what shall I say?" he asks, “or upon what 
religion shall | now stay me, whereby | might now 
find out the truth... Lord have mercy on us, what 
shall we say that are unlearned in this troublesome 
time of so many religions and opinions, or whom 


shall we believe?” 
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Protestant Elizabeth feared plots 
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Catholic Mary, Queen of Scots 
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The deadly rivalry between Elizabeth I and her 
scandalous cousin, Mary, Queen of Scots 
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n the parliament of 1586, 
Job Throckmorton, the 

MP for Warwick, launched 
a bilious attack on Mary 
Stuart. She was, he bellowed, 
“such a creature whom no 
Christian eye can behold 





with patience, whose villainy 
hath stained the earth and 
infected the air, the breath of whose malice towards 
the Church of God and the Lord's anointed, our 
dread sovereign, hath in a loathsome kind of 
savour fumed up to the heavens.” Destroying Mary 
would be “one of the fairest nddances that ever the 
Church of Ged had* and Throckmorton called upon 
his fellow MPs to “be all joint suitors to her Majesty 
that Jezebel may live no longer” 

He was confident that no one would dare “stain 
his mouth in defence of [Maryl.” and he was right. 
Mary, Parliament explained, was “hardened in 
malice against your royal person, notwithstanding 
that you have done her all favour, mercy and 
kindness.” She was “greedy for your death and 
preferreth it before her own life” and who could be 
surprised after so many years striving “to ruin and 
overthrow the happy state and common weal of 
this most noble realm’? 

The question we must ask is this: how had 
Matters reached so intense a pitch that a queen 
was being asked to spill the royal blood of her 
cousin? Therein lies one of the the most poignant 
and befuddling Tudor tales. 

The relationship between Mary Stuart and 
Elizabeth Tudor was always destined to be 
turbulent, and the reyal succession carries most of 
the blame, At the outset of her reign, another Tudor 
parliament had petitioned Elizabeth to marry at her 
earliest convenience, a demand that she brushed 
off and declared that, for now at least, she would 
remain “in this kind of life in which I yet live." If 
marriage became a possibility, she would choose a 
candidate who had England's best interests at heart, 
but “In the end, this shall be for me sufficient: that 
a marble stone shall declare that a queen having 
lived such a time, lived and died a virgin.” 

In 1559, almost everyone seemed to have 
assumed that this was a rhetorical flourish rather 
than a declaration of dynastic intent, but Elizabeth's 
failure to find a husband and produce the all- 
important heir became increasingly irksome. In 
fairness, any match would have been problematic. 
A foreign husband raised the spectre of unwelcome 
overseas interference in English affairs, and the 
Tealm had seen enough of that during the marnage 
of Mary Tudor and Philip II of Spain. It was also 
difficult to envision any home-grown husband of 
adequate stature or whose selection would not stir 
up rivalries within the English nobility. 


For all that, many people opined that some 
solution would have been better than none and, 
as early as 1562, Bishop John Jewel of Salisbury 
captured the prevailing mood: "Oh how wretched 
are we who cannot tell under what sovereign 
we are to live.” Marnage was not the only way to 
ease the nation's concerns, of course. A successor 
could be named and, back in the 1559 parliament, 
Elizabeth had promised to do precisely that *in 
convenient time’. The only trouble was that the 
obvious candidate, Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
deeply controversial. Mary's claim was pristine. She 
was the daughter of James V of Scotland, the son 
of Henry VIII's sister, Margaret Tudor. Elizabeth's 
grandfather and Mary's great-grandfather were one 
and the same person: Henry VIL In simpler times, 
naming Mary as a successor would have been a 
relatively straightforward matter. 

Mary had been bern on & December 1542 and 
within just a few days, following the death of her 
father, she ascended the Scottish throne. In July 
1543, one of the clauses of the Treaty of Greenwich 
mandated the betrothal of Mary and Henry VIII's 
son, Edward. However, the Scots quickly reneged 
and another Anglo-Scottish war ensued. Mary's 
marital future took an alternative course and, in 
July 1548, the Scottish parliament agreed to her 





A queens’ feud 


betrothal to the French dauphin, Francis. Mary 
headed off to France in August and, after years at 
the French court, married Francis in April 1558. 

Just a few months later in November, Mary 
Tudor died and many Catholic monarchs across 
Europe looked askance at the spectacle of 
Elizabeth, the daughter of the hated Anne Boleyn, 
ascending the English throne. Surely Mary, Queen 
of Scots - a woman of unquestionable Catholic 
sympathies - was a more legitimate monarch than 
Henry VII's bastard daughter? In France, at any 
rate, the English royal arms were applied to Mary 
and when Henri II died in July 1559, Francis and 
Mary were able to style themselves the rulers of 
France, Scotland and England. 

Such moves were more about bluster than 
anything else, but they were provocative and would 
nat quickly be forgotten - like the glaring reality of 
Mary's Catholicism. This was deeply unpalatable to 
many in Elizabeth's regime, not least William Cecil, 
who would dedicate great energies over the coming 
decades to destroying Mary, It was all too obvious 
that many Catholic European rulers perceived 
Mary as not so much a worthy successor should 
Elizabeth die, but as an ideal replacement. For 
Philip II of Spain, Mary would always be “the gate 
by which religion must enter the realm of England.” 


"The relationship between Mary Stuart 


and Elizabeth 


dor was always 


destined to be turbulent’ 





The ruins of Lochleven Castle, 
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The rise 


Needless to say, the notion of naming Mary as 
Elizabeth's successor was, from the outset, deemed 
to be perilous, but this did not make it impossible. 
After her husband's death in December 1560, Mary 
returned to Scotland and, as well as coping with 
the pressures of a Protestant regime and a fractious 
nobility, made her case to the English government. 
In a letter written in 1566, Mary urged Elizabeth's 
Privy Council to “move your sovereign to show 
her own reasonable favour to our advancement in 
that which is right.” She was, of course, referring to 
the naming of Elizabeth's heir, though she wisely 
assured the Council that “we be not of mind to 
press our good sister further than shall come of het 
own good pleasure.” 

Mary's supporters were more forthright. John 
Leslie wrote of the duty of all monarchs to prepare 
for a smooth transition of power after their deaths. 
To leave the succession open was to risk "the 
imminent and almost the inevitable danger of 
this our noble realm being [overwhelmed] with 
the raging and roaring waves of mutual discord 
and to be consumed with the terrible force of civil 
dissension.” Elizabeth needed to look to Mary, 
whose claim to the throne was “most conformable 
to the law of God, of nature, and of this realm.” 

Leslie was entirely correct and, albeit rather 
belatedly, Mary formally abandoned any ambitions 
to supplant Elizabeth. Publicly, at least, the 
succession was all that Mary sought, but Elizabeth 
made it abundantly clear that she would not name 
an heir until she had either married or definitively 
decided not to marry. Mary was disappointed by 
such hedging, but it is important to stress that her 
relationship with Elizabeth was defined by polite 
tension. Matters would become considerably more 
strained as the events of the later 1560s began to 
rapidly unfold. 

Elizabeth may have been reluctant to marry, but 
this did not preclude her vigorous interference in 
Mary's quest for a husband. The prospect of Mary 
marrying someone such as Don Carlos, the son of 
Philip I, was abhorrent, so the Elizabethan regime 
made various suggestions for a more suitable match 
including, rather oddly, Elizabeth's intimate Robert 
Dudley, Mary declined such advice and plumped 
for Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, a man with his 


The rise & fall of 


Tole 


© A queen is born 
Mary Stuart is born at 
Linlithgow Palace in West 
Lothian. Her father, James 
Vv, dies on 14 December 
and Mary succeeds him. 
Her coronation takes place 
on 9 September 15-43. 
8 December 1542 


© Betrothement 
The treaty of Greenwich 
between England and 
Scotland is signed. Mary is to 
be betrothed to the future 
Edward Vl. However, the 
Scots renege in December, 
provoking Anglo-Scottish war. 
1 July 1543 
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own strong claims to the English succession. 
They married in July 1565 but Darnley proved to 
be an unmitigated disaster. He became involved 
in machinations against his wife, was part of the 
assassination of Mary's confidante David Riccio in 
March 1566, and by February 1567 he was dead. 
The house at Kirk oField had been deliberately 
destroyed with gunpowder and Darnley was found 
strangled in the grounds. 

Elizabeth wrote to Mary expressing sorrow 
for her cousin's troubles but, with a note of 
censoriousness, pointed to “such things as are 
produced to prove yourself the cause of all the 


Mary 
© 


© Royal consent 
The Scottish parliament 
agrees to Mary's betrothal 
to Francis, the Dauphin 
of France. Mary arrives in 
France nearly a month later 


© The marriage 
Mary and Francis marry 
at Notre Dame Cathedral 
in Paris. On 1? November, 
Mary | of England dies in 
London and is succeeded 


on 13 August and begins a by her younger sister, 
13-year stay in the country. Elizabeth |. 
7 July 1548 24 April 1558 
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same.” Worse was to follow. Any talk of a love- 
match between Mary and the man she married 
next is misguided. The Earl of Bothwell had to 
deploy unsavoury methods to win Mary's hand, 
only securing it after abducting the queen in the 
spring of 1567. Marriage followed in May, but by 
now large swathes of the Scottish nobility had 
grown heartily tired of her antics. Armies were 
raised and, in July, a captive Mary was forced to 
abdicate in favour of her infant son James. She was 
held at Lochleven Fortress, but managed to escape 
and cross the border into England in May 1568. As 
she wrote to Elizabeth: “l am now forced out of my 


® A young widow 
Henri Il of France dies in Paris. 
| Francis and Mary become the 
rulers of France, but Francis 
dies on 5 December 1560 
and Mary loses the crown 
to Charles XI and his mother, 
Catherine de’ Medici. 
10 July 1559 










Mary and Elizabeth 
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How have the queens been portrayed over time? 


Portrayals of the relationship between Mary 
and Elizabeth, in both high art and popular 
aN AU CeO EA Ce Niod Ecce OL ey RON ec eer ere | 
with historical accuracy. The two women 
never actually met in person, which is a 
nuisance for anyone interested in a dramatic 
eden Mew Oh Gece he neat 
Melslaela Ce Fem Tere 
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and Vanessa Redgrave in the title role. 
Martha Graham's 1985 dance piece Eptsodes 
SSMS MARS eee RCO Cle M mab IE 
differences over a game of tennis but most of 
the fictitious meetings have tended towards 
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kingdom and driven to such straits that, next to 
God, | have no hope but in your goodness,” 

The situation was profoundly awkward for the 
English queen. Mary had been cast out by her 
nobles, was widely suspected of being involved 
in Darnley’s mysterious murder, and the risk of 
her becoming a focus for Catholic disaffection 
in England was greater than ever. Events in the 
years immediately following Mary's arrival - 
the Northern Rebellion of 1569 and the papal 
excommunication of 1570 - did little to placate 
Mary's enemies. Thomas Norton found a teceptive 
audience when he described Mary Stuart as 
someone who had “made shipwreck of all honour 
and reputation” and whose "own acts publicly 
known to the world” revealed “of inclination haw 
she is given.” 

Elizabeth tool her duty of care towards a fellow 
monarch very seriously, however. It was necessary 
to keep Mary under house arrest, but Elizabeth 
did not rush to judgement about Mary's past 






© Home once more 
Mary returns to Scotland. 
Follawing the Treaty of 
Edinburgh of 6 July 1560, 
Scotland is ruled by a 
Protestant regime, but 
Mary is allowed to worship 
privately as a Catholic, 
19 August 1561 


HUN ACeM OULU en Teele) vn eee meee) 
this had regrettable results. The singer 
playing Mary aims harsh words at her rival: 
“Impure daughter of Anne Boleyn, do you 
speak of dishonour? Prostitute - unworthy 
PLE e eto Peete OTRO ee 
England is sullied by your feet, vile bastard!” 
DUt ohn =Mejeeer th etoile Deseo steam ote 
GTS) Acs islam Lae m-in Cerca Come e M ble nN Teele 
playing Elizabeth took personal offence and 
the two divas fell to blows. 

Caricature is common, with Mary usually 
arcu eT em Blel-j 1a [eu tcamectm ie sym Pee e en 
victim or a love-struck political pawn, but 
STAVE DU Me CMI LO CCN U MUNI Ce) a (rep a e)t a) (aoa 
could have managed to inspire artists as 
diverse as Robert Schumann, Lou Reed and 
Liz Lochhead. 





behaviour or future intentions. Commissions of 
enquiry between October 1569 and January 1570 
deployed evidence (now known to have been 
tampered with and forged) to point towards Mary's 
Tole in Darnley'’s murder, but Elizabeth concluded 
that nothing had been proven either positively or 
negatively, But then came the Ridolfi Plot of 1571, 
a grand scheme involving a planned invasion with 
Spanish troops, a rising of English Catholics, the 
removal of Elizabeth and the accession of Mary, 
married to the Duke of Norfolk, to the throne. 
When Parliament assembled in May 1572, there 
was much talk of Mary's knowledge of the plot, and 
over the coming months Elizabeth was provided 
with Irank advice about how to deal with someone 
who had allegedly sought the “destruction of our 
prince”. “We see not,” the petitioners explained, 
“but her majesty must needs offend in conscience 
before God if she do not punish [Mary] according 
to the measure of her offence in the highest 
degree” There was no room for partiality or “slack 


® The second husband 
Mary makes Henry Stuart, 
Lord Darnley, the Earl 
of Ross. The couple are 
married in the chapel of 
Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, 
on 29 July. As a widow, 
Mary wore a black dress, 
15 May 1565 


The husband rebels 
Mary's confidante David 
Riccio is murdered as part 
of a plot against Mary 
including Darnley. Mary 
escapes to Dunbar on 11 
March, raises an army and 
returns fo power, 

9 March 1566 
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‘It was necessary 

to keep Mary under 
house arrest, but 
Ehzabeth did not 
rush ied aes ee 
about Mary's past 
behaviour or 

future intentions’ 


justice’, since Mary had “heaped up all the sins of 
the licentious sons of David: adulteries, murders, 
conspiracies, treasons and blasphemies against 
God." She had “altogether forgetten God and all 
goodness... seeking and devising by all means 
possible not only to deprive your majesty of all 
earthly dignities, but also of your natural life” 


© The queen's heir 
Mary gives birth to a son, 
James, the future James vl 
of Scotland and | of England, 
at Edinburgh Castle. He is 
baptised at Stirling Castle 
on 1? December according to 
Catholic rites, 
19 June 1566 





The rise 


Despite the protection Elizabeth 
offered Mary, there is no 
evidence that the two ever met 


Sir Francis Walsingham, Elizabeth 
Pb eer Cem em Ont 
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® The queen: a killer? 
An explosion by gunpowder 
destroys the house at Kirk 
o'Field, near Edinburgh. 
Darnley's body is found in 
a nearby orchard, strangled 
but somehow unharmed by 
the explosion. 
10 February 1567 
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‘The fact that she was not an English 
subject was irrelevant and her royal 
status did not protect her’ 


Vanious possible objections to killing Mary were 
tackled. The fact that she was not an English 
subject was irrelevant and her royal status did 
not protect her as “the dignity of the person 
offending increaseth the offence’, and there were 
many precedents for killing errant rulers. Even the 
“worthy” Joshua had “put to death at one time five 
kings... causing soldiers to set their feet on their 
necks and slay them". Elizabeth was not willing 
to sacrifice Mary, opting to placate her subjects by 
allowing the execution of the Duke of Norfolk. The 
queen appears to have regarded protecting Mary as 
her public duty, both as a relative and as a fellow 
monarch - but what of their private relationship? 
Many letters between the two survive and, while 
often hemmed in by protocol and politesse, they 
contain many glimpses of the steady souring of 
relations through the period of Mary's enforced 
sojourn in England. 

At first, Mary was full of gratitude “for the 
honourable respect and courteous entertainment 
that | have received since my arrival," but even 
at this date there were complaints. Before long 
she was grumbling about her servants being 
searched at the borders, believing all manner of 
rumours about Elizabeth supporting her enemies 
in Scotland, and announcing, "the state of my 
affairs constrains me to speak to you this freely.” 
Before the decade was out, Mary was insisting that 
"| have trusted in you... | have undertaken nothing 
but what you have advised" and sought “to obey 
you as a daughter would a mother” She could 
not understand the “unloving treatment” she had 
received. Criticism and veiled threats were unlikely 
to impress Elizabeth, but Mary was undeterred: 
"This I entreat you, not ta compel me to hold 
different opinion of you than that which till now 
| have wished to maintain of so near a relative’, 
adding that “I require succour, or else | shall be 
compelled to seek for it where God shall direct me. 

Elizabeth was not the sort of monarch one 
inflicted an ‘or else’ clause upon and, as the 1570s 





© The third husband 
Leading nobles lend support 
to the idea of the Earl of 
Bothwell marrying Mary, 
After Mary refuses, Bothwell 
abducts her and she agrees 
to the marriage, returning to 
Edinburgh on 6 May. 
20 April 1567 


© Acaptured queen 
Mary and Bothwell marry 
at Holyroodhause and 
disgruntled nobles soon 
begin to raise armies. On 
15 June, Mary surrenders 
and is confined at 
Lochleven Fortress. 
15 May 1567 





unfolded, she grew increasingly imitated by Mary's 
petulance. The English queen reminded Mary 

that she had always “discharged the office of a 
good kinswoman" and was clearly offended by the 
‘heap of confused troubled thoughts” stemming 
from Mary's pen. It was far wiser, Elizabeth 
suggested, “to believe and trust rather to me in all 
your difficulties’ rather than “either brits of the 
brainless vulgar or the viperous backbiters of the 
sowers of discord.” By February 1572, after receiving 
a “long letter” from Mary “with multitude of sharp 
and injurious words,” Elizabeth reminded her 
cousin "That it is not the manner te obtain good 
things with evil speeches." As the frequency of 
letters from Elizabeth declined, Mary fell back on 
tantrums, explaining in January 1574 that she had 
net written for some while “for fear of importuning 
you, since my letters have not latterly been thought 
worthy of a reply from you." 

The mutual resentment simmered on, with Mary 
becoming exasperated by the vanishing possibility 
of her restoration to the Scottish throne and 
saddened by the mounting estrangement from her 
son - and then the plots returned. First came the 
Throckmorton Conspiracy in 1583, with its dreams 
of an invasion force led by the Duke of Guise 
removing Elizabeth from the throne. It is difficult to 
gauge the level of Mary's knowledge or backing, but 
some of her chief supporters were clearly involved. 
Thousands of Elizabeth's subjects were sufficiently 
alarmed to instigate the Bond of Association in 
1584, whereby they swore to prosecute to death 
any pretender in whose name an assassination 
attempt against Elizabeth was launched. 

In March 1585, Mary signed off a letter to 
Elizabeth as “your humble and affectionate, but 
desolate, sister and cousin.” The sense of despair 
is unmistakable. Mary tells of her “misled child” 
and those who sought “to sever him from me as 
they have laboured so earnestly since long ago." 
She writes that she is more than happy te abandon 
any hope of being the successor and wonders if 


® The heir takes over 
Mary is forced to abdicate 
under threats that she 
will be killed if she does 
not comply. Her son 
James becomes King 
James Vl of Scotland anc 
is crowned on 29 July. 
24 July 1567 





she might be allowed to travel “out of this isle into 
some solitary place” 

Mary's enemies had ne intention of allowing 
such dreams to be fulfilled and, with the Babington 
Plot of 1586, they found their opportunity to strike. 
This latest conspiracy was Teal enough, with the 
familiar goals of killing Elizabeth and replacing her 
with Mary, but when the government caught wind 
of the plans they did not move to shut them down. 
Rather, they infiltrated the plotters’ ranks and 
allowed lines of communication to be opened up 
with Mary. Letters to and from Mary were hidden 
in beer bartels delivered to Chartley House, but 
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A map re awn after the suspicious death 
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® Escaping Scotland 
Mary escapes fram 
Lochleven and, after 
abortive military efforts, 
crosses the border into 
England on 16 May. She 
spends the remainder of 
her life under house arrest, 
2 May 1568 








they would be copied, deciphered when necessary 
and sent on te the mastermind of Elizabethan 
intelligence, Francis Walsingham. When Anthony 
Babington wrote to Mary on 6 July informing her 
of his plans, Walsingham knew all about it. When 
Mary replied on 17 July, Walsingham was delighted. 
Mary had written of her awareness of “the affair 
being thus prepared” and showed no resistance to 
the “accomplishing of their design”. 

Mary was tried and found guilty at a commission 
just months later in October. In its wake, Parliament 
met. It was time, as one speaker succinctly put it, 
to “take away this most wicked and filthy woman 
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® Innocent or guilty? © More uprisings 
Conferences are held at The Northern Rising 
York and Westminster to led by the Earls of 
assess Mary's possible role Northumberland and 


in the murder of Darnley. 
Elizabeth declares that neither 
Mary's guilt nor innocence has 
been proven. 

October 1568-January 1569 


While Mary has no direct 


is moved further south. 
November 1569 
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Westmoreland takes place. 


involvement in the plot she 
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Aplotis uncovered © 
The so-called Ridolfi Plot 
aims to provoke rebellion 

among English Catholics 
with a Spanish invasion 
and Mary on the throne 
after a marriage to the 
Duke of Norfolk, 

March 1571 
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The rise 


with justice.” Petitions were again raised to execute 
Mary, and Elizabeth's objections were confronted 
head on. The Scottish queen was “only a cousin 
to you in a remote degree, but we be sons and 
children of this land whereof you be not only the 
natural mother, but also the wedded spouse-” 

If Queen Elizabeth tefused to act, there 
would be dreadful consequences: “In sparing her, 
your majesty shall not only give courage and 
hardiness to the enemies of God, of your majesty, 
and of your kingdom, but shall discomfort and 
daunt with despair the hearts of your loving people 
and deservedly provoke the heavy hand and wrath 
of God" 

Once more, however, Elizabeth prevaricated. In 
a speech on 24 November, in direct response to 
the petitions, she explained that, “I have strived 
more this day than ever in my life whether I should 
speak or use silence.” At this stage, she could 
only provide what she described as an “answer 
answerless’ to the question of what she would or 
would not do to Mary. Perhaps this was heartfelt 
confusion, or maybe a way of advertising the 
queen's instincts for clemency ahead of making 
the decision, but few doubted how it was going 
to end. By 4 December, the death warrant had 
been drawn up. In the same month, Mary wrote 
to Elizabeth with resignation; “You will credit or 
disbelieve my discourse as it seems best to you.” 

She was “resolved to strengthen myself in Chnst 

Jesus alone® who had already carried her through 
so Many “unjust calummnies, accusations and 
condemnations" She was referring to herself as a 
martyr-in-waiting, coming to the end of her “long 
and weary pilgrimage’. 

We can only speculate about what Elizabeth 
was thinking through these difficult months, 
as petitioners arnved from France and Scotland 
hoping to intercede on Mary's behalf. Mary's 
enemies at court grew impatient but, on 1 February, 
Elizabeth finally signed the death warrant. She 
claimed to have told her Secretary of State to keep 
it safe but also appears to have indicated that 
she wanted to hear no more about the matter. 
To add more confusion, a suggestion arose that 
Mary's gaoler might quietly do away with her, but 
he refused. Faced with so much uncertainty, the 
Privy Council elected to seal and send the death 


© Appeasing Parliament 
Parliament meets to discuss 
Mary with various calls 
for either her execution 
or formal exclusion from 
the succession. Elizabeth 
consents to the execution af 
Norfolk to calm the waters. 
May-June 1572 


® Catholic scheming 
The Threckmearton Plot 
is revealed, the goal of 
which was for the Duke of 
Guise to invade England 
with Spanish support and 
replace Elizabeth | with 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 
November 1583 
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The death warrant of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, signed by Elizabeth I 


® End the pretenders 
The Bond of Association 
is established. This 
involved taking an oath 
to prosecute to death any 
pretender in whose name 
an assassination attempt 
against Elizabeth is launched. 
19 October 1584 
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© Imprisoned queen 

Mary is brought 

under mare restrictive 
imprisonment and moved 
from Tutbury Castle to 
Chartley Hall, Staffordshire, 
in December, She remained 
there for nine months. 
January 1585 


® Another Catholic plot 
The Babington Plot, with 
the aim of assassinating 
Elizabeth, takes place. The 
English government is fully 
aware of the machinations 
and attempts to make Mary 
implicate herself, 
March-July 1586 








A queens’ feud 
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"Elizabeth fell into a frenzy 

of grief, lashing out at the 
councillors who had sent the - 
Wwalrant to the castle’ : 
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Warrant to Fotheringhay Castle, where Mary was 
being held. Mary was executed on the morning of 
8 February and by the afternoon bells were ringing 
and celebratory bonfires burning in London. 
Elizabeth fell into a frenzy of grief, lashing out at 
the councillors who had sent the warrant to the 
castle, Perhaps this was genuine anger, perhaps 
stage-managed, or maybe derived from a sense of 
suilt for an action for which she could not avoid 
some element of responsibility. 

From that day to this, judgements of Mary have 
been sharply divided. For Richard Crompton, 
writing shortly after the execution, "She was the 
only hope of all discontented subjects, she was the 
foundation wheteon all the evil disposed did build, 
she was the root from which all rebellions and 
treacheries did spring." The Jesuit Robert Southwell 


® Mary is implicated 
Babington writes to Mary, 
who replies on 17 July, giving 
Walsingham the ammunition 
he needs to implicate them 
both. Babington and his 
co-conspirators are executed 
on 20 September. 
6 July 1586 








saw things differently, giving voice to Mary in one 
of his poems: 

“Alive a queen, now dead I am a saint; 

Once Mary called, my name now martyr is; 

From earthly reign debarred by restraint, 

In lieu whereof I live in heaven's bliss.” 

As one might expect, Job Throckmorton declared 
that “it was, out of all question, a very worthy 
act that was lately done at Fotheringay.” Not that 
Mary’s demise brought an end to his outbursts. 
Just a few weeks after Mary's death, he turned 
his sights on foreign policy and offered bitter 
denunciations of polities around Europe. Spain 
was the enemy du jour, so we can assume that 
no one was particularly perturbed when the MP 
announced that the nation was “possessed by 
an incestuous race of bastards", but taking pot 


® To killa queen? 
A commission to try Mary 
is established and she's 
moved to Fotheringhay 
Castle. A hearing takes place 
on 14-15 October, followed 
by proceedings in Star 
Chamber on 25 October, 
9 September 1586 





® Declared to die 
Parliament assembles 
and petitions for Mary's 
execution on 12 and 24 
November. After being 
convicted, her death 
sentence is proclaimed 
on 4 December, 
29 October 1586. 


shots at friendly countries was a different matter. 
He despaired of Scotland being ruled by "so 
young and wavering a head”, and his attack on 
France likely took some members’ breath away. 
The French king, he averred, was “stricken with 
a fearful kind of giddiness, as it were a Man in 
a trance or kind of ecstasy’, but what could one 
expect from the descendants of someone like 
Catherine de’ Medici? 

This time around, Throckmoeorton's venom was 
deemed untimely. His speech was denounced 
as “lewd and blasphemous" and he was advised 
that it was best not to speak "sharply of princes’; 
it was important to “use great regard of princes in 
free speech.” Such courtesy, as those present at 
the admonishment must have realised, had rarely 
been extended to Mary, Queen of Scots. 


Ibo? 


Off with her head © 
Elizabeth reluctantly signs 
Mary's death warrant, 
Mary Stuart is executed 
at Fotheringhay Castle 
on 8 February aged 44 
like, in her own worels, 
“a common criminal”. 
1 February 1587 
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The extreme lengths Sir Francis Walsingham was willing 
to go to protect the Virgin Queen from plotters and foreign powers 


he Elizabethan era is 
often seen as a golden age 
for England. The Virgin 
Queen offered stability after 
the bloody reigns of her 
brother and sister, Edward 
Vi and Mary |. This led to a 





= flourishing of literarure, art 
and music, with Shakespeare performing regularly 
in London. England also established its first colony, 
following Sir Walter Raleigh's exploration of the 
New World. 

Despite this cultural and colonial renaissance, 
loth century England was the centre of a web 
of political intrigue. Elizabeth I was in constant 
danger of plots to overthrow her, with discontented 
Catholics who wanted to see an end to Protestant 
rule. These plotters were often in league with the 
most powerful nations in Europe, including Spain, 
France and the Papacy, all of whom hacl spies in 
the Queen's court. 

Fortunately, England had its own man in the 
shadows, a pioneer that would set the standard for 
secret intelligence for centuries. But ike so many 
spies living on the edge, this man and his agents 
would blur the line between right and wrong to 
protect queen and country. Francis Walsingham 
was born into a well-connected family — one of 
many that who had found their wealth in the 
capital, then moved out and established themselves 
as landed gentry in the countryside. His father 





The dark arts of Elizabeth’s spymaster 


was a well-connected lawyer but he died when 
Francis was only two years old. His mother quickly 
remarried to Sir John Carey, a relation of Anne 
Boleyn through marriage. His strong familial links 
placed young Walsingham right in the centre of the 
most powerful players in England at the time. 

Walsingham experienced a privileged education 
but like many staunch Protestants, he had to flee 
the country when the zealous Catholic Mary Tudor 
ascended the throne. During this period he lived 
in Italy, developing his language abilities and, more 
importantly, his people skills. This was the first 
time he had been able to meet and converse with 
all different kinds of people and he would later 
comment that it was important to take note of 
the “manners and dispositions" of people from all 
walks of life. Walsingham was already cultivating 
the shrewd charisma and persuasiveness that 
would see him become one of the most powerful 
men in England. 

When Elizabeth was crowned in 1558, it was 
finally safe for Walsingham to return to the 
country. Only a few months later, he was elected as 
a member of parliarment, though he had very little 
enthusiasm for this role despite holding it until his 
death. There was something he did have an interest 
in, however, and with Elizabeth's ascension the age 
of it had begun — espionage. 

England's relationship with Spain had been good 
under Mary I — she had even undergone a marriage 
with King Philip — and there was talk of Elizabeth 


The queen and her moor 
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thwarting conspiracies aimed to eliminate 
her, their relationship was complicated. It is 
no great secret that Elizabeth was a larger- 
than-life personality — loud, brash and 
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Although she famously never martied, 
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cooed over her, and especially ones who 
said what she wanted to hear. Walsingham, 
however, was not one of them. 

The two of them frequently disagreed on 
policy. Walsingham was very direct, honest 
and rather passionate about his opinions. 
For one, he was convinced that a marrage 
that Elizabeth sought between herself 
and Francis, the Duke of Anjou, was not a 
wise idea. In fact, he opposed the union so 
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was not a fool — she saw how talented and 
vital Walsingham was to her court and gave 
him role after role of pivotal responsibility 
in both domestic and foreign affairs, even 
trusting him to talk on her behalf with 
foreign ambassaclors. 

Elizabeth often mocked Walsingham’s 
Ace MO) U EM Ore) | dee ee re) 8) Mes) Dae | 
calling him a tank Puritan. But she did give 
him one of her nicknames, calling him her 
“moor” due to his dark appearance. The 
queen's nicknames, though often appearing 
to be derivative, were saved solely for 
those she was fondest of, so it is clear she 
harboured a certain amount of affection 
mele senate 
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trustworthiness, honesty and council and 
even his dry humour. Over time, rather than 
fighting against him, Elizabeth accepted her 
spymaster for who he was — “her Moor [who] 
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continuing this trend. However, this was not to be. 
Rather than strengthening the bond between the 
two nations, the countries drifted further apart. 
Of course, the very Catholic king of Spain was not 
overly fond of Elizabeth's Protestant allegiances 
and when Protestant rebellions sparked in Spanish- 
owned countnes, England's calls for Protestant 
unity were not unheard by Philip. These tensions 
eventually mounted into Spanish ships attacking 
English privateers and any chance of an amicable 
alliance was lost. 

The king himself, Philip IL, did little te help 
relations. He was a notoriously suspicious man, 
untrusting even of his own faithful servants, and 
he often disgraced men and women loyal to him. 


“There was 
something he did 
nave an interest 
in, however, and. 
with Elizabeth's 
ascension the age 
of it had begun — 
esplonage’ 


Elizabeth's nickname for the 
duke of Anjou was her “frog” 





The rise 


As a Protestant, Elizabeth 
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royals on the English throne 
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‘Distrust and betrayal created the perfect 
atmosphere for foreign powers to take 
advantage — and England intended to 
expose and extort the king's weaknesses’ 


He was dubbed the ‘spider king’ due to the many 
plots he would weave from the shadows. 

His own court historian wrote that "his smile 
and his dagger were very close.” This caused bitter 
infighting within the Spanish court, which seeped 
into government and the country itself. This 
court of distrust and betrayal created the perfect 
atmosphere for foreign powers to take advantage 
and England intended to expose and extort of all of 
the king's weaknesses. 

Walsingham had already been plucked by 
William Cecil, Elizabeth's most trusted secretary, 
to perform ‘confidential’ tasks. He was a talented 
linguist and used his skills to spy on foreigners in 
London who may have borne ill will towards the 





Giordano Bruno 

An Italian friar, poet and 
philosopher, Bruno was close 
age MD Mim ae TeN en me\ ye liege ond 
he was in London, it is believed that 
Walsingham had him deployed as 
a spy for the court in the French 
embassy. His information led to 
Mate Cor) Cale) eM COM alhja)e = ney 
Elizabeth and replace her 
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monarch. Walsingham was not only good at this 
his skills were unparalleled. He developed his own 
resources, recruiting talented men to work for him 
throughout the country, as well as in the major 
cities of Europe. 

He was already hearing whispers of a plan by 
Spanish and French Catholics to place the Catholic 
Mary Stuart — also known as Mary, Queen of Scots 

on the throne and he urged Cecil to take these 
rumours seriously, saying that “there is less danger 
in fearing too much than too little” This mantra 
would follow him throughout his career and see 
him foil some of the most dangerous conspiracies 
against a monarch in English history. 

Walsingham’'s persuasion skills did not go 
unnoticed and between 1570 and 1573 he served as 
the ambassador to the French court. Here he tried 
to obtain a union between Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Anjou, hoping that an alliance between the two 
old enemies would stop France from siding with 
Spain against England. However, he merely became 
convinced that an accord between the two nations 
with their dividing religious beliefs was now 
impossible, and that instead it is “less peril to live 
with them as enemies, than as friends.” 

Walsingham knew enemies — he knew how to 
spy on them and how to deal with them. He knew 
hew to be distrustful. What he wasn't so good 
at was cultivating friendships. He was dry, dark, 
sallow and brutally honest with his companions 
For many, Walsingham was a difficult pill to 
swallow and he even had fiery encounters with 
Elizabeth herself. However, all this was tolerated 
due to his political and intelligence-gathering 
skills. Elizabeth knew she faced one of the greatest 
political schemers in Philip I and she needed her 
own weaver of plots in order to best him. 


Thomas Phelippes 

Coming from humble origins as the son of a 
cloth merchant, Phelippes managed to climb 
the social ladder thanks to his ability with 
languages. Speaking French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin and German, his skills transferred to 
make him a talented cryptographer and 
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The dark arts of Elizabeth’s spymaster 


Walsingham returned to England towards the 
end of 1573 and was made a principal secretary, 
handling domestic and foreign affairs — but his 
attention was drawn to one person, He knew that 
all Catholic hope now rested on Mary Stuart and 
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as long as she remained alive, schemes would 
Tise up to put her on the throne. Walsingham was 
determined to squash every single one of them. 

The spymaster concentrated on expanding his 
ring. Walsingham had eyes not only in every major 
county of England, but also France, Scotland, Spain, 
Italy, Turkey and even as far as North Africa. It is 
rumoured that at one time he had 53 agents in 
foreign courts and 18 more with undefined roles. 

Almost all of these spies were Catholics willing 
to betray each other and he obtained his men by 
any means necessary. Walsingham used prison 
informants and double agents sourced through 
bribery and even threats. At home, men were 
trained to decipher correspondence, feigning 
handwriting and even in the art of repairing 
seals so nobody would ever know they had been 
tampered with. 

It was the vastest and arguably most successful 
spy ring of the Elizabethan age and a model that 
would be replicated and expanded on into the 
20th century. Walsingham was eventually given an 
annual stipend of £2,000 a year — a huge amount 
for the era — in order to fund his secret activities 
He wasnt the only person employing and using 
spies at this time, far from it, but his ring was sa 
extensive and deployed so expertly that no one 
else could hope to rival it. 

Walsingham’s efforts did not go unrewarded. 

In 1583, one of his spies in the French embassy 

in London caught wind of secret documents 

being passed through the embassy itself. The 

man suspected of being involved was Francis 
Throckmorton, and Walsingham placed him under 
increased surveillance. He was arrested six months 
later and on his person was a map of invasion ports 
and a list of Catholic supporters. 

After some persuasive torture tec hniques, the 
details of the plan were confessed. Throckmorton 
was involved in a planned invasion of England by 
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Robert Poley 
Poley's origins are swathed in mystery. 
In 1580, he appeared almost out of 
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nowhere with an inexplicable large 
amount of money. He was determined 
to find work as a spy and Sir Francis 
Walsingham ushered him into the 
network as a Catholic informer. He 


befriended the masterminds of the 
Babington plot and was monumental 
in its undoing. 


SAVE ieli terme Olmsted este ee 
double agent. He befriended Mary Stuart 
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from her to Walsingham. After the plot 
was revealed, he fled to France and was 
ordained as a priest in Rheims. To this day, 
Ole e em ore em elite =d eel eme tera 
Elizabeth or Mary remains a mystery. 





as aspy. Although he was settled in 
France, he was able to obtain crucial 
information about plans for the Spanish 
Armada for over two years, including a 
list of ships, supplies and men. Despite 
his service to England, Standen's 
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in him being imprisoned in the Tower. 





The rise 
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Elizabeth’ s top torturer had ways of malting ye 
Richard Topcliffe was born into a very well connected family, with links to / 
and Catherine Parr. When his father died young, he found himselfin charge | ofal 
wealthy estate. A close companion of the queen, he was employed to extract 'C 
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Manacles Mental 1 ure 
Prisoners were hung by the Not all of Topcliffe'sa buse wa 
wrists in metal manacles. The Rack 
This procedure would last An Elizabethan classic, 
for hours at a time without aman was fastened to 
any break and could cause the contraption and very 
permanent internal slowly and painfully 
injury and death. stretched, causing bones 
to become dislocated. 
Topcliffe put his own 
! spin on this by placing a 
large stone under the 
victim's spine. 


Torture Machine 
Somewhat of amystery, = = 
Topcliffe was known to have = — 
his own torture chamber = = 
created in his London home. NY y/ ' 
There he claimed to have a 
torture machine designed 
by himself that was 
apparently far more efficient 
at eliciting confessions. 
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combined French and Spanish troops, as well as a 
planned assassination of the queen that would end 
by placing Mary Stuart on the throne in her place. 

Not only was Throckmorton convicted of treason 
and executed, but the Spanish ambassador, found 
to be involved in the plot, was expelled from the 
country. The conspiracy revealed plainly that 
Spain was never going to be an ally to an England 
ruled by Elizabeth and diplomatic relations with 
the country were severed — no more Spanish 
ambassadors would be welcome in the London 
court. Spain was now officially an enemy. 

The Throckmorton plot only served to increase 
Walsingham's concerns about growing support 
for Mary within England itself and he was right 
to be suspicious. Cut off from correspondence for 
nearly a year, Mary was eager to take advantage 
of a chance to send and receive her mail through 
beer barrels. Little did Mary know, her letters were 
falling right into the hands of Walsingham ancl his 
men, decoded and read in London, then sent on 
their way. 

During this infiltration, messages were received 
from Anthony Babington, a wealthy Catholic 
gentleman who had recruited his own team 
with one aim in mind — assassinate Elizabeth. 

This society also had links with Europe and, of 
course, Spain, Before the plot, or the queen, could 
be executed, Walsingham tricked the men into 
revealing themselves and they were promptly 
rounded up and arrested. Many of the conspirators 
were tortured, most notably a priest, Ballard, who 
had to be carried to his execution in a chair as he 
was Unable to walk. 

However, the biggest success was that it directly 
implicated Mary herself in the scheme. Elizabeth 
finally had reason to act and Mary was arrested, 
sent to trial and found guilty. The queen then 
signed her own cousin's death warrant and she was 
beheaded. The Catholic threat, from within England 
at least, was, for now, eliminated and it was all 
thanks to Walsingham’s sharp eyes and ears across 
the nation. 

Although Walsingham was successful with 
foiling plots from within the nation, the threat from 
outside was still very real. Philip the spider king 
had given up all pretence of allying with England 
and instead set about making sure Spain would be 
the most powerful nation in Europe. 

His most alarming action was his move to 
conquer Portugal by force, claiming the land was 
his as the recently deceased king was his childless 
nephew. Elizabeth, however fiery, did not wish to 
go to war with the nation but found herself with no 
option but to send troops to the Protestant rebels 
in the Netherlands, who were revolting against the 
Spanish king's hegemony. To Philip, this move was 
unacceptable — he believed that only by defeating 


England could he continue his quest for power and 
control over Europe. 

Philip had a plan and it was a huge one. He 
would create an armada large and powerful 
enough to put a stop to England's meddling once 
and for all — and conquer it in the process. He did 
everything he could to gain Catholic support across 
Europe for this mission against the Protestant 
nation, although quite a few of these allies showed 
doubt if Philip's interests were truly to Catholicism 
or purely to Spain, However, for all intents and 
purposes, things were going to plan. As he rapidly 
built up his numbers, Philip secretly schemed the 
downfall of his most persistent thorns — Elizabeth 
and England. 

England, however, was not oblivious to the 
spider king's plans. Walsingham had already been 
informed by his many spies, expertly placed in 
foreign courts across Europe, that Spain planned 
to launch an invasion of the country. He wasn't 
powerful enough to stop it completely but his 
intelligence meant he could certainly prepare the 
country and lessen the threat. 

Dover Harbour was rebuilt so it was ready for an 
invasion and he urged his agents across the world 
to promote more aggressive strategies by attacking 
Spanish holdings in the hope that this would 
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distract Spain, giving him more time to prepare. In 
particular, he ensured that Francis Drake's surprise 
raid on Cadiz would remain just that, which he 
did by feeding false information to the England 
ambassador in Paris. 

Walsingham already suspected the ambassador 
was working for the Spanish and, as usual, his 
hunch was correct. Drake's raid was a success 
it wreaked havoc with the Spanish logistics and set 
the launch of the Armada back considerably. 

When the Armada finally set sail in 1588, 
Walsingham already knew how many ships to 
expect, how many men were on board and what 
they were carrying. Not only was the ‘moor’ given 
frequent updates from the English Navy, but he 
even raised his own land defence, should it get that 
far, with 260 men at his command. 

When the Armada was vanquished in August 
1588, the naval commander Lord Henry Seymour 
wrote to Walsingham, "You have fought more 
with your pen than many have in our English 
navy fought with their enemies.” For now, at least, 
the Spanish threat was crushed but Philip would 
continue to set his sights on England for years to 
come, However, as long as Walsingham and his 
spies were listening in the shadows, Elizabeth 
would be one step ahead of Philip's ploys. 
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The Spanish Armada 


he year 1580 is 
important in the 
politico-religious 
history of Europe for 
two reasons. Philip 

Il of Spain added 
Portugal and its overseas 
empire to his already 
‘xlensive European 

and New World possessions. In that same year 
Francis Drake returned to England in his ship 

the Golden Hind and became the first captain 

to complete a circumnavigation of the globe. 
Philip's political coup was the zenith of 90 years 

of colonial agerandisement. As one sycophantic 
courtier assured him, “You are on the road towards 
universal monarchy and on the point of uniting 
Christendom under a single shepherd”. Drake's 
achievement was the impressive but tenuous 
beginning of 300 years of colonial expansion. 

In 1580 Philip became the ruler of an empire on 
which the sun never set. In 1580 Queen Elizabeth | 
could boast only one overseas possession, Ireland, a 
country that was in almost perpetual rebellion. But 
from this time the fortunes of these two monarchs 
changed. Contemporaries, of course, could not see 
this. Spain was the irresistible Goliath. England 
was the arrogant David whose overthrow could 
only be a matter of time. That is why the defeat of 
Philip II's great ‘armada’ (a huge fleet of warships) 
was an event as psychologically dynamic as it was 
historically significant. 

As well as his overseas territories in South and 
Central America and the Fhilippines, Fhilip had 
inherited from his father, the Emperor Charles V, 

a string of European possessions from southern 
Italy and the western Mediterranean islands to 
the Spanish Netherlands. He had also inherited 
Wal - an intermittent territorial conflict with 
France and 4 nageingly persistent struggle with 
some of his own subjects in the Netherlands. 
These Dutch rebels were driven by nationalism 
and religion, They doggedly fought to maintain 
their right to worship as Calvinists. Religion 
dominated Philip's political and military thinking. 
He did, indeed, believe himself called by Gad 

to ‘unite Christendom under a single shepherd’ 
Everything in his world view pointed towards his 
destiny as the temporal champion who would 
bring all peoples to accept the Catholic faith and 
the spiritual leadership of the pope in Rome. Why 
else had his great-grandparents freecl Spain from 
Muslim domination and set in motion the conquest 
of the New World? Why had his forebears sent 
missionaries to convert the natives of their growing 
empire? Why had they cleared the Mediterranean 
of Muslim corsairs? Why had the precious metals 
of Central and South America poured fabulous 
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riches into the Spanish treasury? Why had he been 
granted control of Portugal's Pacific empire and its 
lucrative orient trade? The answers all pointed in 
the same direction: the world was nearing its end, 
for the Bible insisted that Christ would return when 
all nations had been brought to acknowledge him. 
Hastening that happy day was Philip's vocation. 

There were certain flies in the ointment. One 
was cash. Despite the fountains of gold and silver 
gushing from Peru and Mexico, Philip was over- 
extended and forced to borrow from Italian and 
German bankers. The pestilentially stubborn 
Hollanders were bleeding him dry. Then there was 
France, a Catholic power that had its own religious 
war to deal with but that could not be persuaded to 
allow him access to its armies in the fight against 
heresy. Finally, there was England. 

England was a nuisance for several reasons. 

It had its own peculiar brand of Protestantism 

and was in sympathy with the Dutch rebels. It 

lay athwart the sea route for Philip's armies and 
supplies to the Netherlands. Back in the 1550s 
Philip had won this island kingdom for the Catholic 
crusade by marrying its queen, Mary Tudor. With 
his help she had halted the country's slide into 
heresy and he had recruited English troops for 

his wars. But in 1558 Mary had died childless, 
yielding the throne to her Protestant half-sister. 
Resolved to make whatever personal sacrifice was 
necessary, Philip had offered Ehzabeth his own 
hand in marriage, only to have it rejected. Since 
then England's queen had played a canny hand. 
Outwardly she was neutral but she gave refuge to 
thousands of rebels fleeing from the Netherlands 
and, more annoyingly, she actively supported 
piratical attacks on his American settlements and 
the homeward-bound ships bringing their precious 
cargoes to Seville. 

Tension mounted over the years. Philip resorted 
to covert tactics to rid himself of this troublesome 
wornan. He supported Catholic plots on Elizabeth's 
life and allowed his diplomats to encourage acts of 
rebellion. Cool relations slowly morphed into cold 
war. When Elizabeth removed her ambassador 
to the Spanish court, normal diplomatic relations 
ceased, In 1568, Mary, Queen of Scots (who was a 
Catholic with a claim to the English crown) fleeing 
from enemies among her own people, sought 
refuge south of the border. Thereafter she was a 
virtual prisoner in England - and a focus of new 
plots against Elizabeth. Philip was by now receiving 
frequent entreaties from Rome to invade England 
and, in 1570, in order to get things moving, Pope 
Pius V excommunicated Elizabeth and absolved 
her subjects from their obedience. It was about 
this time that the ‘Enterprise of England’ became 
a topic of frequent discussion between Philip and 
his advisers. In his more bullish moments the 
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remaining with great guilt in our soul and great 
regret, if because I failed that queen (Mary) 
and those Catholics - or, rather, the faith - they 
suffered and she was lost.” 

Yet still he made no irreversible move. 
‘Human prudence’ certainly counselled against 
open war. Even a successful invasion plan 
would cost Spain plenty in ships, men and 
materiel. And, indeed, there might not be any 
need for such a costly enterprise. Elizabeth 
Was an unmarried monarch. The Catholic 
reconquest could wait for her death. Then 
Mary could be placed on the English throne - 
with Spanish support if necessary. 


‘Pope Pius V excommunicated 
Elizabeth and absolved her subjects 
from their obedience’ 
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Philip was a control freak. What made his 

job more difficult was that he was a pious 
control freak. Ruling his world-ranging empire 
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of policy. For this he needed a residence 
which was not only a palace and a complex 
of government offices; it was also a house of 
prayer. He began the building of El Escorial 

in 1563 and completed it in 1584, At its heart 
was a great basilica modelled on the temple of 
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the king’s labours with prayer. From his 
private quarters he was able to look down 


Elizabeth, too, was anxious to avoid war at all 
costs, and for much the same reason - money. 
Several of her councillors urged a more positive 
stance. They pointed out how vulnerable the 
Tealm was as long as she refused to marry. They 
warned what would happen if Philip's activities in 
the Netherlands were not checked: once he had 
suppressed the rebels there, his next target would 
be England. Year-in and year-out Elizabeth staved 
off these arguments. As well as the expense of 
war, she was passionately opposed to aiding rebels 
against their lawful sovereign. She believed firmly 
in the sanctity of anointed kingship. For the same 


Teason she was appalled at the idea of dealing with’ 


the Queen of Scots. Her advisers urged her to order 
Mary's execution for aiding plots, but Elizabeth dug 
her heels in. 

Yet she did not refrain from irritating Philip in 
other ways. As well as profiting financially from 
piratical raids on Spanish ships and coastal towns, 
she allowed English troops to enlist with the Dutch 
freedom fighters and she supported Dom Antonia 
of Avis, a pretender to the Portuguese crown. In 
1584 the last diplomatic link between the two 
courts was broken when Elizabeth expelled the 
Spanish ambassador, Bernardino de Mendoza, 
for involvement in a Catholic plot. It might seem 
that the queen was deliberately provoking Philip 
into a declaration of war. That was certainly the 
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at the high altar of the church and take part 
in the cycle of monastic worship. To aid his 
devotions he accumulated a large collection of 
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contrived to be as close to heaven as a ruler 
with a multitude of responsibilities could be. 
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objective of her more forthright councillors, who 
were by 1585 in the majority. Elizabeth, as was 
her wont, was in two minds and for the time 
being, concentrating on strengthening the nation’s 
defences. As late as the summer of 1585 it could 
still be said that neither monarch wanted open 
war and neither could afford it. But their interests 
were so diarnetrically opposed that a clash could 
not be avoided. In December, Elizabeth yielded 
to an appeal from the Dutch rebels to take their 
country under her protection. She sent over her 
close friend, the Earl of Leicester, with fresh forces 
and a mandate to act as Governor General. By the 
following spring it was known in London, through 
interception of secret correspondence, that Mary 
Stuart had named Philip as her heir to the thrones 
of England and Scotland. In October the Queen 
of Scots was put on trial and found guilty of high 
treason. Sentence was duly passed. Only Elizabeth's 
signed mandate was needed for the execution to 
be carried out. She procrastinated, she squirmed, 
she agonised and not until February 1587 could 
she bring herself to issue the fatal warrant. Mary 
was the queen in Philip's diplomatic hand. Her 
death trumped it. If England was to be restored to 
papal obedience he only had one card to play - the 
invasion ace, 

The amphibious attack through the treacherous 
waters of the Channel on a well-fortified island, 
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operations, he would have been able to respond 
to such changing circumstances as weather 
conditions and he would have been close to the 
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is impossible to say. What is clear is that issuing 
inflexible orders from his remote headquarters 
and having to wait days or weeks for news 
about the progress of the Armada was, from a 
practical point of view, the worst of all worlds. 
In his grandiose and beautiful refuge he was 
shielded from reality. 
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-@ 30 May 
Numbering 128 ships, the Armada leaves 
Lisbon in adverse weather. 


4 © 14 June 


Awaiting supplies, the Armada halts off 

the coast of Corunna. 40 of the ships 

enter the harbour, while the remaining 
— ships are due to follow the next day. 





® a Yeo . However, a violent storm ravages the 
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Islands off the coast of Cornwall, England. 
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; As reinforcements and supplies arrive, the 
reformed fleet, now numbering 131 ships, 
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begins their journey towards England. 


© 29 July 
Spanish ships heading towards England 
are spotted by an English ship. All along 
the south coast, fire beacons are lit as a 
warning of the impending Armada. 


© 30 july 
With the Spanish forces having reached 
Plymouth, 54 English ships sail out of the 
harbour at night to surprise the enemy 
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forces. The wind gives the English feet 
unparallelled speed, and more ships join 
the English fleet later on. 


. O31 July 
Askirmish erupts, with the English 
attacking the Spanish fleet. 
Roma‘) 
: @ 2-4 August 
Once again, the English forces attack their 
Spanish enemies. The Spanish attempt to 
get closer to the English ships to board 


Between July and August 1588, a confident Spanish fleet 
found itself annihilated by bad weather and a formidable foe 
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and engage in hand-to-hand combat, but the 
English are faster and their cannons can shoot 
further than the Spanish cannons. 


© 5 August 
The Spanish fleet sends word to the Duke of 
Parma in the Spanish Netherlands to join the 
Armada at Dunkirk. However, the Dutch and 
English have barricaded the coast. 


© 6 August 
Both the Spanish and English fleets anchor off 
the coast of Calais. Later, reinforcements arrive 
for the English forces, bringing their fleet up to 
an intimidating 230 ships. 


©) 7 August 
The English forces pack their old ships full of 
flammable things, set fire of them, and drift 
them towards the Spanish forces. The Spanish 
cut their anchors and attempt to flee the fire. 


@ 3 august 
As the sun rises after the fire attacks of the 
night before, the Spanish fleet is scattered 
over several miles of ocean. The English 
continue to attack and as the wind remains 
unfavourable to the Spanish, they decide to 
return home via Scotland. 


© 12 August 
Having followed the Spanish fleet at a 
distance, the English, lacking provisions, 
decide to return to their home ports. 


) mid-August 


As the Spanish return home via Scotland, they 
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face even more bitter and brutal storms around — 


the Orkney Islands and the Outer Hebrides. 
Only 55 ships eventually returned to Spanish 
ports in September. 
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with its own excellent navy called for a prodigious 
combined naval and military force, precision 
planning, good weather and luck. Philip possessed 
the resources and was able to amass from his 
Mediterranean bases, the New World Spanish and 
Portuguese ports, and the vessels based in home 
waters, the biggest invasion fleet ever seen on 
Europe's coasts. Beginning in the spring of 1587 the 
various contingents converged on Cadiz and Lisbon 
to be fitted out and provisioned. But the English 
did not sit back and wait. Drake set out with an 
Anglo-Dutch force of 25 ships to create as much 
havoc as possible. On 29 April the allied vessels 
entered Cadiz harbour and, for 36 hours, subjected 
the town and the ships at anchor to a ferocious 
bombardment. They destroyed some 30 or so ships 
and captured four others laden with vital supplies, 
before proceeding along the coast and attacking 
whatever enemy vessels they could find, including 
fishing boats. This was a propaganda coup as well 
as a successful naval engagement. Drake's exploit 
was soon being reported around Europe as the 
‘singeing of the King of Spain's heard’. The Cadiz 
raid and others on the coast and the Atlantic 
approaches hampered Philip's preparations because 
his captains had to divide their resources between 
preparation for the invasion and protecting 
themselves from attack. 

Now the planning vital to the success of the 
expedition began to falter. Plan A had been for the 
Armada to gain control of the Channel, rendezvous 
with a contingent of troops gathered by the Duke 
of Parma in the Netherlands and transport them 


The Armada Portrait of 
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"This was a propaganda coup as well 
as a successful naval engagement” 


acToss to the English coast. Now Philip, considering 
the time that would be consumed protecting his 
ships, ordered a change of tactics. Parma was to 
attack first while the fleet created a diversion. 
Parma pointed out that he did not have enough 
transports to go it alone. Philip overruled him, 
demanding that he prepare for immediate invasion. 
Resignedly, the governor complied. Then, the 
Armada was heset with disease and storm damage, 
and was unable to set out, So it was back to Plan A 
again. Parma was ordered on no account to embark 
his troops until the fleet from Spain had arrived. 
This confusion had two results: it frittered away 
money and it hardened the king's resolve. The 
Armada was not ready to leave Lisbon until the 
end of May 1588. By this time Philip was listening 
to no advice. From his lonely palace/monastery 
complex of the Escorial in the high sierra, 63 
lalometres from Madrid, instructions took weeks 

to reach the expedition leaders. Messages from 

his captains took just as long. The commanders of 
the expedition, Parma and the Armada admiral, 
the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, needed flexibility to 
respond to rapidly changing situations but they did 
not dare to change the invasion plan. lt would not 
be true to say that the Armada was doomed from 
the start, but it could only succeed if there were no 
more hitches. 





The hitches began immediately. Medina-Sidonia 
reached Corunna on 14 June with 128 ships and 
about 30,000 men. Here he intended to replenish 
his victuals and make necessary last-minute repairs 
before crossing the Bay of Biscay. The weather gods 
had other ideas. Violent gales drove many ships out 
inte the Atlantic and it was 21 July before the fleet 
was able to regroup. Three more vessels had joined 
the fleet but casualties, disease and desertions had 
deprived the admiral of 5000 men. 

After ten days the Armada was in the Channel. 
Now the invaders had their first sight of the enemy. 
Between 50 and 60 English ships, faster and 
better-armed than the Spaniards, left Plymouth 
and offered fight. Medina-Sidonia declined to make 
response. His orders were to link up with Parma in 
the Pas de Calais and he refused to be deflected. As 
far as possible he kept his fleet together in a tight 
crescent formation and sailed steadily eastwards. 
He was reasonably successful, losing only two 
capital ships, the Neustra Senora del Rosario and 
the San Salvador, to enemy action on 30 July. For 
their part the English were unable to inflict as 
much damage as they would have wished, because 
their powder and shot were nunning low. There was 
further skirmishing on 3-4 August, by which time 
the combatant fleets were off the Isle of Wight. If 
the Spanish admiral had wanted to change the 
invasion plan and launch his attack elsewhere, then 
this was his last chance. If he had been in receipt of 
up-to-date information from Parma, then he might 
have adopted this option. Crucially, he did not have 
this information. 

The governor, with excellent managerial skill, 
had assembled a land force of some 27000 men 
in Dunkirk and Nieuwpoort and had ships and 
barges ready for the link-ups. But he was hampered 
by two problems. Like Medina-Sidonia he lacked 
information. Not until the very last moment was 
he aware that the Armada was approaching the 
rendezvous point. His other obstacle was the 
English and Dutch ships patrolling the coast. He 
needed the Spanish fleet to gain control of the 
Narrows before he could venture out with his 
troops, most of whom would be conveyed in 
shallow-draft barges. 

On 6 August the Armada anchored about three 
miles off Calais. The English fleet came to a halt 
nearby. The stalemate did not last long. On the 
night of 7 August, the Spanish lookouts were 
terrified to observe flaming little ships bearing 
down on them in the darkness - hellbumers! 

These terrifying vessels - packed with flammable 
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*& The Spanish Armada 
off the English coast, 

as painted by Cornelis 
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material and gunpowder - had been used to great 
effect by the Dutch in theit war with Spain and 
were mightily feared. The Spanish captains slipped 
their anchors and scattered in all directions. Several 
went aground. Now the English fleet moved in for 
the kill. Battles raged throughout the next day until 
a freshening breeze enabled what was left of the 
Armada to escape northwards, 

Still all was not lost. If Medina-Sidonia could 
have led his fleet into one of the Spanish-controlled 
Netherlands’ ports it would have lived to fight 
another day. Once again, the weather played him 
false. Contrary winds forced the remnant of the 
Armada out into the open North Sea. For four 
days the English fleet shadowed the enemy before 
returning home and leaving wind and wave to do 
their work for them. Over the next six harrowing 
weeks the remnants of the Armada sailed 
northwards around Scotland and Ireland. Some 
were lost at sea. Some sought refuge in Scottish 
and Irish ports where many were roughly handled 
by the natives. Eventually between 55 and 65 ships 
successfully reached various Spanish ports. Of the 
30,000 men who set out less than a third saw their 
homes again. 

Did this end the Anglo-Spanish War? No, not 
until the accession of James VI was peace made 
between the two nations. Did Philip change his 
attitude? No, he remained convinced of his divine 
calling until his death in 1598. 
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“Tamed with swords, not words” 


“Tamed with 


swords, not wo 
The tribulations of 


a 





Elizabethan freland 


There was disgruntlement aplenty at both ends of the Elizabethan 
religious spectrum. For very different reasons, Catholics and radical 
Protestants denounced the settlement, and they were not slow to 
express their disdain or take dramatic action... 


lizabethan 
Englishmen 

had a habit of 
describing their Irish 
contemporaries in 
the most unflattering 
terms. For the poet 
Edmund Spenser, 
they were “altogether 
stubborn and untamed," while the prolific 
pamphleteer John Derricke reviled the inhabitants 
af “that most barbarous nation” as “a people sprung 
from swine.” The Irish were routinely depicted as 
wild, uncultured and alien. According to William 
Camden, when a party of them came to London 

in 1561 on diplomatic business, all eyes were on 
their “shaggy lace" garments, their “ash-coloured 
hanging curls," and shirts that were the “colour of 
infected human urine” Members of the English 
court perused them “with as much wonderment as 
if they had come from China or America’ 

The prejudices ran deep, but Tudor England 
could never countenance loosening its political grip 
on Ireland. This was, in part, a matter of pride and 
reputation - English monarchs had been claiming 
lordship over Ireland since the 2th century 
but also a vital strategic issue. An independent 


eee eran 


Ireland might provide a launchpad for invasion 
by England's enemies, or even be captured by a 
particularly venturesome king of France or Spain. 
It cost a fortune to sustain a semblance of English 
authority - far more than the island ever provided 
in revenue - but this, so it seemed, was a price 
worth paying. 

Throughout the era, English power was centred 
on Dublin and the nearby counties of Meath, 
Kildare, Westmeath and Louth, which made up 
the so-called Pale. Other urban centres, including 
Drogheda, Wexford, Waterford, Cork and Limerick, 
usually remained faithful to the crown. Beyond 
these enclaves, the earls of Ormond, Desmond 
and Kildare (descendants of medieval Anglo- 
Norman conquerors) dominated much of central 
and southern Ireland, with the Burke earls of 
Clanrickard emereing as the major power in 
Galway. These earldoms were notionally loyal 
to the English monarch but, as Elizabeth would 
discover, their patience with royal policy had its 
limits. To the west and north, a complex tapestry 
of Gaelic chieftains looked askance at English 
intrusion when not indulging a penchant for 
internecine strife, 

Under the early Tudors, it often seemed 
appropriate to rely on the grand magnates, chiefly 


the earls of Kildare, to act as royal deputies, 
although on occasion, more direct English rule 
was required: Edward Poynings in the 1490s and 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, in the 1520s, 
fulfilled this role. Rebellion by the Kildares 
during the 1530s prompted a sea-change in 
Tudor policy. From now on, Englishmen would 
seTve as governors in an Ireland that, after 1541, 
was formally expected to recognise the English 
monarch as its king. 

By the time Elizabeth came to the throne, 
opinion within the English political elite was 
divided on an age-old conundrum: Was it wiser to 
rule through conciliation or coercion? As late 
as 15/4, Elizabeth still maintained the fiction 
of wanting “to allure that rude and barbarous 
nation to civility rather by discreet handling 
than by force and shedding of blood,” but this 
commitment was as often honoured in the breach 
as in the observance. 

Various strands of English policy caused deep 
resentment in Ireland. Attempts were repeatedly 
made to intervene in disputes between warring 
clans and, as the reign progressed, new structures 
of government were erected: regional councils in 
Munster and Connacht from the late 1560s and, 
later, the arrival of provincial governors and agents. 
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‘Key aspects of Gaelic culture came under attack: from the 
language to the law, and from the circulation of poetry to the 
way the Irish dressed" 


Novel methods of taxation undermined traditional 
levies and tributes, while key aspects of Gaelic 
culture came under attack: from the language 
to the law, and from the circulation of poetry to 
the way the Irish dressed. English concepts of 
primogeniture were privileged over traditional 
ways of electing clan leaders and, perhaps most 
dramatically, the English embarked upon a policy 
of plantation. If the Irish were not going to civilise 
themselves, as the rhetoric of the time insultingly 
put it, then perhaps it was time to import settlers 
who could lead the work of cultural regeneration. 
such initiatives began in Leinster during the 1550s 
and continued in Antrim during the 1570s, Munster 
in the 1580s. and, disastrously, across Ulster, 
An image of the English as thugeish intruders 
became firmly entrenched, and was often tied 
to disapproval of the enforcement of Protestant 
doctrines and devotions in a proudly Catholic land. 
Worse yet, English governors regularly depended 
on the use of martial law when confronted by the 
chorus of disapproval. Summary executions and 
billeted troops became an all-too-familiar sight 
across Ireland and, in the 20 years after 1558, no 
fewer than #59 commissions for martial law were 
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issued. Talk of Enghsh restraint and compromise 
counted for little in the face of the massacres 

that occurred with alarming regularity. In 1574, 
members of the O'Neill family arranged a meeting 
with English officials at Castlereagh Castle. The 
goal of the feast was to bring an end to years of 
discord, but the English took the opportunity to 
slaughter hundreds of guests. In 1575, 600 people, 
including many civilians and dozens of Scottish 
mercenaries, were killed on Rathlin Island. Later 
that year, the Earl of Essex proudly boasted of his 
savage repressions in Clandeboye: he had “left all 
the country desolate, and without people. 

English leaders rarely expressed regret for such 
outrages. Looking back on his activities as lord 
deputy of Ireland between 1580 and 1582, Arthur, 
Lord Grey of Wilton, carefully recorded that “the 
number of slain in these services of note comes to 
1,485, not accounting those of meaner sort, neither 
executions by law, nor killing of churls, the account 
of which is beside number.” A culture of terror 
often held sway, and is epitomised by the severe 
policies of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a key military 
leader in Ireland during the 1570s. If we are to trust 
the account of Thomas Churchyard, Gilbert simply 


Englithe, 


refused to meet with anyone he suspected of 
rebellious proclivities, insisting that even “his dog's 
ears” were “too good" for their deceitful words. 
Those who did secure a meeting with Gilbert were 
treated to chilling displays of English justice. 

“His manner,” Churchyard reported, "was that the 
heads of all those .. which were killed in the day 
should be cut off from their bodies and brought 
to the place where he encamped at night and 
should be there laid on the ground by each side 
of the way leading into his own tent.” This would 
“bring great terror to the people when they saw 
the heads of their dead fathers, brothers, children, 
kinsfolk and friends... as they came to speak with 
the said colonel.” Not that Churchyard objected to 
such tactics. Gilbert may have “killed man, woman 
and child... and spoiled, wasted and burned" the 
land, but “courteous dealing” with the Irish was 
pointless. The "stiffnecked must be made to stoop 
with extremity of justice and stout behaviour” 

Unsurprisingly, resistance to English incursions 
and excesses came thick and fast during Elizabeth's 
reign and the shifting allegiances within Irish 
society made for a chaotic tound of rebellions 
and uprisings. At times, rival clans and great Irish 
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dynasties would exploit the situation in order to 
strike against their local enemies; at other times 
they would find common cause against their 
English overlords. We should not suppose that 
every part of Ireland was in a constant state of 
conflict, but some of the major insurgencies posed 
serious and prolonged threats to civil order, leaving 
behind scarred landscapes, economic distress and 
heavy death tolls. 

At the very start of Elizabeth's reign, the complex 
case of Shane O'Neill demonstrated just how 
muddled English policy could be. O'Neill regarded 
himself as the rightful ruler of Ulster and inheritor 
of the earldom of Tyrone, but Elizabeth's first lord 
deputy, the Earl of Sussex, simply didn't trust 
the man, and convinced the queen to renege on 
promises to confirm O'Neill's position. 

Over the next seven years a bizarre political 
process unfolded. O'Neill travelled to court to 
plead his cause and submit to Elizabeth. When 
recognition of a compromise settlement was 
delayed, O'Neill attacked English garrisons. New 
agreements were hammered out, but then not 
ratified, so O'Neill once more went on the offensive. 
In 1565, the new lord deputy, Sir Henry Sidney, 
concluded that, by comparison with O'Neill, even 
"Lucifer was never puffed up with more pride 
nor ambition." O'Neill was now in open rebellion, 
and havoc reigned in Ulster and beyond until, in 
1567 O'Neill was assassinated and his head sent to 
Dublin castle to be displayed on a pole. 
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| Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who 


relished imposing a reign of 
mere Lei e rice 





Further south, the antics of the Fitzgerald earls 
of Desmond proved every bit as disruptive. Gerald 
FitzJames Fitzgerald, the 14th earl, cultivated a 
fierce rivalry with Thomas Butler, the 1Oth Earl of 
Ormond. The two men were asked to submit their 
various land and property claims to the queen, but 
Desmond was slow to comply and spent some time 
in custody during the early 1560s. The feud then 
reignited, with the Desmonds attacking Ormond 
territories and slaughtering cattle and tenants, and 
Matters came to a head at a battle at the ford of 
Affane in 1565, After again being summoned to 
court, reconciliation was once more achieved but, 
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A poet’s 
prejudices 


Edmund Spenser wrote 
some of his masterpieces in 
Ireland, but his opinion 

of the locals could 

scarcely have been 

more contemptuous 


One of the titans of the Elizabethan literary 
teed MnP PUONN Me) BTN aL) ee dee 
in 1580, pressed into service as the private 
secretary of the new governor, Arthur, Lord 
Grey of Wilton. It is likely that Spenser did 
not relish his unexpected appointment - he 
mel mem hue] mee eee UEC 
he remained in Ireland for many years, his 
attitude towards the local population was 
unremittingly hostile. 

Spenser took on various administrative 
Toles following Grey's departure in 1582, 
ATMO Cad eee tee eee ee) Ce)e leek 
and found time to compose his greatest 
se) a ea ae (eae oe foe ee 
Fe ag) a Woe eee mel el Oe rela 
Spenser unleashed his bile. The Irish, he 
wrote, were “a people altogether stubborn 
FUOTGMUBOLec Don oe AMAR OTe COM on le) e Pb d ce RC 
by customs that were “very strange and 
VNVNe Mee =ec1e ent Te CeCe ee ce a 
superstitions of Catholicism. Ireland, he 
STAD ACs AW MeO Ce Melee Meee Ma 
country as any is under heaven... seamed 
throughout with many goodly rivers”, but 
the residents required discipline. They 
VOC ALCO Gerd LO Comeh CeCe Ce are 
these evils must first be cut away with a 
strong hand... like as the corrupt branches 
are first to be pruned and the foul moss 
a A Tirtate eV ee O eT e e Re Lo he Se) GL 
can bring forth any good fruit." 


Author of The Faerie Queene 
PU Ti Menem ee eee eae bal 
Edmund Spenser 
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again, Sir Henry Sidney was prompted to more 
aggressive action: for him, Gerald Fitzgerald was “a 
man void of judgement and will to be ruled.” 

Fitzgerald soon found himself imprisoned at 
Dublin Castle and, from December 1567 in the 
Tower of London, where he was joined by his 
brother John. Into the power vacuum back in 
Ireland stepped James FitzMaurice Fitzgerald, who 
had no qualms about launching an open rebellion. 
His cause, which he portrayed as nothing less 
than a religious crusade against a heretic queen, 
won widespread support (even attracting, for a 
little while, some members of the rival Ormond 
family) through to 1573 when James submitted and 
departed for the continent. He would return in 1579, 
backed by Spanish and Italian troops and, when 
he was killed in a skirmish in August, leadership 
of the second Desmond rebellion passed first to 
John, and then Gerald Fitzgerald. The latter, who 
had been back in Ireland since 1573, was at first 
reluctant to assume the role of rebel, but he proved 
to be a particularly irksome thor in the English 
side, successfully evading capture until November 
1583. After the earl’s death, his head was sent as a 
gruesome trophy to Elizabeth. 

Munster had suffered terribly through these 
years. The scorched earth policy employed by 
the English forces had ravaged the landscape 
and, in the rebellion'’s wake, famine and disease 
descended, The local people, one visitor reported, 
were “anatomies of death, like ghosts out of their 
graves.” By the end of the 1580s, perhaps a third 
of Munster's population had perished and the 
expansion of the English policy of plantation would 
do little to ease tensions in the years ahead. 

By the 1590s, then, the Elizabethan regime 
appears to have reached the conclusion that 
a forceful, uncompromising approach to the 
governance of Ireland was mandatory. ‘Taking sides 
in the various rivalries across the Irish sea had 
fuelled factional conflicts at the English court but, 
on balance, Elizabeth could at least clairn to have 
contained the worst outbursts of Irish resistance. 
The final years of her reign had more shocks in 
store, however. Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone from 
1585, tned very hard to remain loyal to the English 
crown. In spite of his territorial portfolio coming 
under siege, and even though he balked at the 
garrisoning of English troops, he continued to 
defend English interests down to the mid-1590s. 

This did not prevent his enemies within the 
administration in Ireland pursuing a whispering 
campaign about his treasonous inclinations. Feeling 
defamed and undervalued, O'Neill reluctantly took 
the course of rebellion in 1595. Three years of fitful 
conflict ensued, but a mighty victory at the Yellow 
Ford on the Blackwater River in 1598 transformed 
O'Neill's attitudes. He now realised that other Irish 


. Rathlin Island, site of 


rebels would rally to his cause, and that military aid 
| a bloody massacre in 1575 
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might even be forthcoming from Spain. 

In deep panic, the Elizabethan regime 
despatched over 17000 troops to Ireland in 1599. 
Their leader, the Earl of Essex, made a hash of the 
subsequent campaign, and his failures would go a 
long way towards his subsequent fall from favour. 
By 1601, the future of English rule in Ireland was 
in jeopardy, and the arrival of 3,500 Spanish troops 
in County Cork hardly improved the situation. 

In the end, it all came down to one of the most 
important battles in Irish history. Under the new 
lord deputy, Charles Blount, Viscount Mountjoy, a 
large English army sent Irish troops scurrying and 
put the Spanish forces to the sword at Kinsale on 
Christmas Eve 1601. 

O'Neill, still a threat, was treated generously. 
The Treaty of Mellifont obliged him to abandon 
his O'Neill title but he was allowed to retain the 
lands of his earldom. The treaty was signed on 30 
March 1603. Elizabeth I had died six days 
earlier, and the new monarch, James VI and I, 
inherited a troubled Irish legacy. For now, the 
English presence in Ireland was secure, but bitter 
memories of the Elizabethan era would cast a long 
and destructive shadow. 


bad F 
The pirate 
queen 
Ty Pe 
Ireland's conflicts had a 
ruinous impact, but for those 
living on the fringes of the 
law, they could sometimes be 
good for business 


Born in or around 1530, Grace O'Malley 
achieved the impressive distinction of 
becoming a female leader of the O'Malley 
GERMS Chava me Mice es ie em oe 
power and wealth derived from her skill as a 
eres caer Geslel abt eaeee ma det aca 
demanding either bribes or cargo. Sir Henry 
Sidney would refer to her as “a notorious 
woman in all the coasts of Ireland.” 

O'Malley's attitude towards the English 
fluctuated according to political circumstances. 
iM di ee oe vee sen eee) ioe lirm com (ace 
ships and troops to aid the English cause. By 
the end of the 1580s she had been suspected 
ey MI PMSA 108 Hime aS U =e EDEN =m C= e Ub ere e 
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spent time in prison. The local ruler in 

Ocean areca ame lm eens Tce Mc )Nn Dene asters Cer Deer Ba 
that O'Malley had treacherous intentions, and 
TSO Ctm eC Tele Mel ecm ueciacee leek tia] 
the early 1590s. O'Malley's son, Theobald, had 
been placed under arrest, so Grace travelled 
to Elizabeth's court to plead his case. The 





Rockfleet Castle, one of Grace 
O'Malley's strongholds and 
the likely site of her death 


two women met in 1593, conversing in Latin. 
Grace refused to bow, but her son's release 
was secured, and further negotiations resolved 
issues over land rights in the coming years. 
Grace died at some point at the start of the 
17th century from natural causes - quite a feat, 
given a life of such peril and misadventure. 
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ssex's rebellion is 
arguably one of the 
biggest challenges 
Elizabeth faced 
during the last 

few years of her 
reign. Led by Robert 
Devereux, 2nd Earl of 





Essex, it was hastily 
organised and destined for failure. But what caused 
Essex, Elizabeth's one-time favourite, to turn 
against his queen with such fatal consequences? 

Tall, handsome and charismatic, it was no 
wonder that Fssex charmed Queen Elizabeth 
following his arrival at court in 1584. He was well- 
connected, the son of the queen's second cousin, 
Lettice Knollys, as well as the stepson of Elizabeth's 
long-time favourite Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 
After Dudley's death in 1588, Essex quickly became 
the queen's new favourite 

Young - barely in his 20s - he caught the 
attention of the ageing Elizabeth, who was aver 
three decades his senior. As it turned out, Essex's 
arrival at the English court coincided with a period 
where a number of the queen's closest advisors, 
including Sir Francis Walsingham and Sir William 
Cecil, had passed away and therefore left her in a 
vulnerable and isolated position. 

Essex's relationship with Elizabeth was 
tempestuous and fiery, and they fought frequently. 
Never one to back down, Essex would express his 
frustration with the queen in dramatic displays, 
often leaving the court to gain her attention. In 
one particular incident, Essex was said to have 
turned his back to the queen in anger - an act of 
disrespect. Elizabeth retaliated by boxing his ears, 
and ina moment of fury, Essex responded by half- 
drawing his sword at her. 

Despite this shocking display, the queen forgave 
him and continued to bestow a number of lucrative 
appointments on Essex, allowing him to rise 
rapidly within the court - far quicker than any of 
her previous favourites had. He became involved 
in a number of military operations, and in 1593 he 
was Made a member of the Privy Council. As he 
hecame more prominent, Essex developed a rivalry 
with Sir William Cecil's son and replacement, 
Robert Cecil, as well as with Sir Walter Raleigh, 
which created new power factions at court. 

However, Essex was torn away from this game 
for power when - at his own instigation - Elizabeth 
named him the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1599. 
England was in the midst of the Nine Years’ War 


against Ireland, where the Gaelic Irish chieftains 
were fighting against English rule. In April, Essex 
took a force of 17000 men to Ireland to end the 
revolts led by the Earl of Tyrone, hoping to beat the 
Inish once and for all. 

Yet, Essex failed to achieve a glorious victory as 
he frittered his money away and fought a series of 
pointless battles. After realising that his campaign 
Was Buaranteed to fail, Essex signed a truce with 
Earl, although the terms remain uncertain. It was 
a Catastrophic error, as he had made the truce 
without the consent of the queen. Not only had his 
actions humiliated her, but they also questioned 
her authority. Furious with his disobedience, 
Elizabeth told Essex that he could not return to 
England without her approval, which she was not 
willing to give. 

Just like that, Essex had fallen into disgrace, and 
his reputation was in tatters. In spite of this, he was 
determined to explain his behaviour to the queen, 
confident that he would regain her favour once 
again. His arrogance had to be seen to he believed, 
as he ignored Elizabeth's explicit orders to stay in 
Ireland, and instead made his way back to England. 

As soon as he was back in the country, Essex 
immediately went to find the queen. His audacity 
knew no bounds, as on the moming of 28 
September, he burst into Elizabeth’s bedchamber 
at Nonsuch Palace. He caught the queen just as she 
was rising out of bed for the day, but after setting 
his eyes on her, Essex perhaps got more than he 
bargained for. He saw the real Elizabeth in just her 
nightclothes, without her iconic red wig and heavy 
make-up, a 66-year-old woman who was covered in 
smallpox scars with a balding head - a far cry from 
the eternally youthful image that she attempted 
to portray. 

The queen was astounded by Essex's 
behaviour, but calmly listened to him as he told 
her his side of the story. Once he had finished 
she allowed him to leave, but after he had gone, 
Elizabeth made it clear that she would not tolerate 
his disobedience, and had Essex confined to his 
room. The next day he was interrogated for five 
hours by the Privy Council, who determined that 
Essex’s excuses did not justify what he had done 
in Ireland. 

Essex was subsequently placed under house 
arrest at York House, and following a second trial in 
June 1600, he was stripped of his offices. He sent 
desperate letters to Elizabeth and begged her for 
forgiveness, aware that he had now been politically 
ruined. In one such letter, Essex wrote to her that 


‘Essex’s relationsnip with Ehzabeth 
was tempestuous and fiery, and they 


fought frequently’ 








Essex’s rebellion 
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Even before his all-out 
rebellion, Essex had been 
secretly plotting behind the 
queen's back 
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around two years ever since his disastrous 
ae else MOM ICN em NP ee INNIS) LOCO LENT TNs 
frew increasingly frustrated as he was denied 
deo ioe ld eRe t ema clece ee cm dee mn MIE le meses 
enjoyed as the queen's favourite. Essex knew 
Geet ee Cree MTB Ce) nbn me enn eae 
he would need powerful supporters, and so 
ieee Tee Reece Ota trem OO maT 
Biotec ese weet element etal eilc ae) eva Ne tout aI 
at York House. 

Although Elizabeth had refused to name 
Vt A eee) ln eal 
MaRS Me een) n sata 
BENva chee lee emo em Nats VEN ee Cen omesl laa Teln tI 
what was discussed in their letters will never 
Tema nCeL OMe e cscle OUT e eee) MO oa (e) co 
his arrest. He had hoped that James would 
NOME e eM Nee eat ee Mele ee 
TU ATUL Ante Gb aren Cce Kc cae TNO) 8) mB 
Vy OOM CO Ma Sm DN a mele eel b eb ee meee 
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However, his death led to a new opportunity 
(eee een eee ne male 
correspondence with the king just a month 
after Essex's execution. This partnership was 
[Ale te lege te Re elena ce MOTT 
James's right-hand man during the first few 
years of his reign in England. 
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James succeeded Elizabeth 
on the English throne 
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Al war 


regardless of what she would decide, “I shall live 
and die your humble vassal.” 

His grovelling and flattery must have struck a 
chord with the queen, as by August 1600, he was 
given permission to move freely again. However, 
Elizabeth had not forgotten about how her 
impetuous favourite had broken her trust. Essex 
may have gained his freedom, but he was still 
banned from returning to court. 

A month later, Essex was hit with the news that 
the queen would not be renewing his monopoly on 
sweet wine. Granted to him after Duclley’s death, it 
was his most essential source of income, Without 
it, Essex faced complete and utter financial ruin. 
This was the final straw for Essex, after losing all of 
his power and status at the royal court. Now, in his 
mind, he had nothing left to lose. 

Tension had been building between Essex and 
the court ever since his disastrous command in 
lreland, and now it had finally reached its breaking 
point. Essex refused to accept his fall from grace, 
and began to plot a rebellion at his home, Essex 
House. Luclily for him, he had a few supporters, 
including the Earl of Southampton, Sir Charles 
Danvers and Sir Christopher Blount, his stepfather. 


Essex once dared to halt- 
draw his sword after the 
et sel ec ate a) 


For some time, there had been a growing 
frustration over the power and influence of Robert 
Cecil and his faction at court. While Essex had 
built his own faction, the most powerful positions 
still belonged to Cecil and his men. Essex and his 
conspirators were determined to change this once 
for all. 

By February 1601, the rebellious plot had 
really started to heat up. On the 3rd, the 
ringleaders met up to discuss their plot, 
although Essex stayed away, fearing that his 
presence would draw attention to the meeting 
and arouse suspicion. They planned to find 
the queen in the privy chamber at Whitehall 
and force her to remove Cecil and his men 
from government. 

On the 6th, some of Essex’s other followers 
made their way to the Globe Theatre with a special 
request for the Lord Chamberlain's Men, the 
company of actors that Shakespeare wrote for. 
They wanted the Men to perform Shakespeare's 
Richard If, including the scene where the king 
is deposed, It was controversial, and the Men 
hesitated until they had been bribed with enough 
money to change their mind. 





PP eet ee 
youthful company, despite his 
impulsive behaviour 








Essex's ill-advised truce in 
iat tema Melee aera 
of his downfall 


It was a stupid and rash move that screamed out 
that a rebellion was in the works. Both Elizabeth 
and Cecil, aware of how arrogant Essex could 
be, knew that he would not take his removal 
from power lightly, and now he had played his 
hand. The queen's guard was doubled, and on 
the 7th, Essex was ordered to appear in front of 
the Council to face questioning. Realising that his 
treacherous plot had been ruined, Essex decided 
the only way he could succeed was if he could get 
the people of London to rally behind him. 

The next morning, the Lord Keeper Thomas 
Everton arrived at Essex house with three other 
men in the name of the queen. It was their duty 
to take Essex into custody, but he refused to 
back down. Seizing the moment, he took the 
men hostage and left them at the house, before 
gathering his supporters and making his way 
down to London. It was now or never. 

Essex hoped that by turning up with his 
supporters, he would be able to force an audience 
with the queen. But Essex had overestimated the 
amount of support he would receive. At most, he 
had mustered up around 300 followers, many of 
who didn't actually realise that they had joined 
a rebellion. Clearly, Essex’s uprising was poorly 
planned and, consequently, poorly executed. 


As Essex made his way through the city, 

Cecil took action. Denouncing Essex as a traitor, 
he promised that anyone who abandoned the 
rebellion would be safe from punishment. 
Immediately, Essex's support dissipated and his 
plan fell into disarray. Understanding that his 
cause was lost, Essex fled back hame, only to 
discover that his hostages had disappeared. 

In the meantime, the Lord High Admiral, the 
Earl of Nottingham, had surrounded Essex House. 
Essex faced a standoff with the queen's men as 
Nottingham demanded that he surrender himself. 
Trying to cover his treasonous tracks, Essex burnt 
any evidence that could incriminate him and 
his fellow conspirators. It was only after he had 
destroyed all of it that he finally surrendered. 

Essex and the other ringleaders, including 
Southampton, Danvers and Blount, were all 
arrested and tried for treason less than two 
weeks later. Although there was a trial and Essex 
attempted to defend himself, it was obvious 
that a guilty verdict was guaranteed. He was 
eventually convinced to confess to the plot and he 
named the other conspirators, including his own 
sister, Penelope. 

Despite this, Cecil had convinced the queen 
to show clemency following the rebellion, and 





Essex’s rebellion 





Penelope survived her brother's attempts to 
denounce her, while other supporters were fined. 
Southampton pulled through as well, although 
he remained imprisoned, but the others were 

not so fortunate. Both Danvers and Blount were 
executed, along with two of the other plotters, Sir 
Gelli Meyrick and Sir Henry Cuffe, 

Meanwhile, Essex was privately executed at 
the Tower of London on 25 February, around two 
and a half weeks after his ill-fated rebellion. His 
beheading was not smooth sailing, as it took three 
blows for the head to sever completely. It was said 
that his rival, Raleigh, had watched the execution 
- ironically, he would lose his own head to the 
executioner's axe in 1618. 

As for Elizabeth, Essex never got to see his 
queen again after that doomed encounter in her 
bedchamber. Though his rebellion was never a 
serious threat to Elizabeth, Essex's behaviour had 
Warranted the death sentence. Nevertheless, this 
did not prevent the queen from quietly mourning 
him. With Essex, she had relived the youth that 
she desperately tried to cling to throughout her 
last years. But by indulging his impulsive whims, 
Elizabeth had created a man who was blinded 
by ambition and power, and he paid the ultimate 
price for it. 
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A haunting image of Elizabeth 
painted after her death, with 
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shoulder while Time sleeps by 
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‘almost ie decades as queen, 
Elizabeth's glorious reign finally came to an end 
PVM ee AB ee Or: Bila Mee leeM seats 








eee eee eMC 
coffin accompanied by mourners bearing 
the heraldic banners of her ancestors 


obert Cecil, Queen 
Elizabeth's Secretary 
of State, sighed with 
exasperation. He 
watched as she stood in 
the middle of the floor, 
completely motionless, 
The queen, wallowing 





in melancholy, had been 
in the sare position for days with no desire to 
move. Cecil knew that the queen was ill, and that 
she desperately needed some rest. Plucking up 

the courage, he walked over to Elizabeth and 
bravely told her that she must go to bed. The 
queen looked at him with shock and furiously 
responded, “The word must is not to be used to 
princes!” Even on her deathbed, Elizabeth was 

not to be ordered about. 

Queen Elizabeth was one of the most formidable 
and successful rulers to have ever graced the 
English throne. Her reign of almost 45 years was 
a golden age of exploration, trade and culture. 

She had united England under one church, a 
contentious issue ever since the reign of her father, 
King Henry VIII, and turned her country into a 
global power to be reckoned with. 

But Elizabeth's success had come at a price. 

As a young girl, she had witnessed her father's 
NUMeErous MaMagses and obsessive quest for a 
male heir, which triggered the tragic downfall of 
her mother, As a young woman, she had watched 
her half-sister, Queen Mary, fight against the 
opposition she had faced because of her choice of 
groom - while Ehzabeth herself was caught up in 
scandalous rumours of an affair with Sir Thomas 
Seymour, the fourth husband of her stepmother 
and guardian, Catherine Parr. 

Elizabeth had learnt early on just how dangerous 
personal and indeed sexual relationships could be 
in a court dominated by intrigue and conspiracy. 
As well as this, her experiences had taught her 
that her power as a female ruler would always be 
questioned if she had a husband. Unsurprisingly, 
the queen reacted by dragging her heels when 





it came to the subject of marriage. For years, her 
advisers had tried in vain to encourage their 
queen to get married and provide the heir to the 
English throne. 

There were fleeting moments when it appeared 
that Elizabeth was going to get engaged. The 
closest she got was to Francis, Duke of Anjou, who 
was over two decades her junior and someone she 
cared deeply for. But opposition from the public 
and her Privy Council, largely because the Duke 
was both French and a Catholic, forced her to 
forget about the match. Ultimately, Elizabeth was 
destined to remain as the Virgin Queen. 

With no direct heir to succeed her, the Tudor 
dynasty was destined to come to an end with 
Elizabeth. As she grew older and passed the age 
where she could bear children, it became clear 
to those closest to the queen that other 
alrangements would have to be made to secure 
the English succession. 

For the first three decades of Elizabeth's reign 
her cousin, Mary, Queen of Scots, was her nearest 
legitimate heir. But after much back and forth, 
Mary was eventually beheaded in 158% after she 
was implicated in a plot against Elizabeth. At the 
time of her death, Mary had been kept under house 
arrest for almost 20 years. 

Following Mary's execution her son, James, 
inherited the Scottish throne as King James V1. 

In the same instance, he also inherited her legal 
right to the English throne. For many in England, 
James was a far more agreeable option to succeed 
Elizabeth since, unlike his mother, he had been 
Taised as a Protestant. 

James was the logical choice to succeed 
Elizabeth, but she stubbornly refused to name 
an heir, despite petitions from parliarnent. The 
queen knew that the second she officially named a 
successor, factions would start to form as courtiers 
would flock to their side, lining up to endear 
themselves to the next king of England. This would 
lead to conflict and so the queen's hesitation was 
understandable - but it also plunged the country 
into a Succession crisis. 








The end of an era 


The 
‘Golden 
Speech’ 


WA lead eem seller leek 
stand for her country 


Elizabeth's ‘Golden Speech’ has gone 
aCe UUM PP MOTO ARON MO MN inTe rs 
famous she ever delivered, along with 
her iconic speech to the troops at Tilbury. 
With the monopoly crisis growing and 
We NI SON R Om Orel onlee ber enky 
demanding reform, the queen decided 
it was time to face them in person - for 
what she knew would be the last time. 
On 30 November 1601, Elizabeth 
entered Whitehall and addressed all 
141 members of parliament. Along 
ULGU Mee Ce ENE meU Temas ome) elena oe 
monopolies, the queen also spoke of her 
devotion to England: “And though you 
have had, and may have, many mightier 
ENG Uo mR) TMNT seo ec 
you never had, nor shall have, any that 
Ieee mera Ca 
Her moving speech did turn out to 
em Mie oad COM OSU E Dnata tiem: Tete Le 
INGA OOM CORON MUCOUS LTO mele 
not anticipate such a touching moment 
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to dissolve tension surrounding the 
monopoly issue and wider economic 
ae) he) 0 OED A =e) Pra 
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with the queen passing away less than 
two years later. 


Queen Elizabeth 
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Legacy 
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around 1605, two years after his 
succession to the English throne 
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"The death of 
Essex broke the 
queen's heart’ 


In the face of the queen's resistance, Cecil knew 
that the question of the English succession needed 
to be answered. After all, the peace and stability 
that Elizabeth had fostered for her country during 
her long reign depended on it. Taking the matter 
into his own hands, Cecil decided that the best way 
forward was to begin secret negotiations with the 
Scottish king. He hoped that by contacting James, 
he was ensuring a peaceful transition of power in 
the event of Elizabeth's death. 

But Cecil's desire to initiate contact with James 
was hindered thanks to his rival at court and 
Elizabeth's young favourite, Robert Devereux, 
the Earl of Essex. They had battled each other 
for the queen's favour, and Essex’s charming and 
flirtatious nature had won her over - with Essex 
secretly in communication with James himself. 
Nonetheless, Essex's unruly behaviour and 
disastrous rebellion eventually led to his downfall 
and execution in February 1601. 

The death of Essex broke the queen’s heart, even 
though his actions had forced the consequences. 
However, with Essex gone, he had finally been 
removed as an obstacle to Cecil's ambitions. He was 
soon able to start his own secret correspondence 
with King James, with their letters written in code 

as Cecil's actions could cost him not only his 
career, but his life. 

Cecil sent James advice on the best ways to 
flatter the queen and earn her favour, in the 
hope that she would relent and name him as her 
heir. James himself had spent years trying to get 
Elizabeth to accept him to no avail. One famous 
example of this is when the queen was facing 
down the incoming Spanish Armada, and James 
promised his support to her in a letter in which he 
referred to himself as her “natural son.” 

Cecil's clandestine efforts were for the greater 
good of the kingdom, and they appeared to be 
working, as James agreed to seek Elizabeth's 
approval by building a harmonious relationship. 
The queen responded well and even granted James 
an extra £2,000 a year for his English pension, but 
she still did not commit to naming him as her heir. 

Even though Cecil worked tirelessly to secure 
a peaceful succession, he never actually wanted 
to lose Elizabeth. As her predecessors had shown, 
a new monarchy always brought with it new 
upheaval. However, this sentiment was not shared 
by everyone at the English court, who locked 
forward to a fresh start for both the monarchy and 
the country. 


The queen retreated to Richmond 


Palace when she fell ill 
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Throughout her reign, the queen had cultivated 
an image for herself as an eternally youthful, 
beautiful and powerful woman, Even as she aged, 
Elizabeth was determined to maintain this facade 
and keep to the traditional status quo of her 
court But there was a new generation of courtiers 
and members of the public who saw her as a 
traditionalist, standing in the way of change. 

As glorious as Elizabeth's reign had been, now 
there were many who were becoming disillusioned 
with her. In her later years the economy suffered 
as a result of poor harvests and the unsuccessful 
war against Ireland, which had wasted a lot of 
money. To top it all off, growing unrest in regard to 
monopolies had reached boiling point. 

The queen had abused the monopoly system 
for a long time, granting them to her favourite 
courtiers which caused prices to rise, while she also 
Made financial gains from them. It led to one of the 
biggest crises to hit dunng the last few years of her 
reign, but luckily for the queen, she won parliament 
over with an impassioned speech about her love for 
her country. 

The situation in England rallied once again as 
the harvests improved and a truce was reached 
with Ireland. Elizabeth herself seemed to gain a 
new lease of life, experiencing good health for the 
first time in years. Although England was not at 
the height of its glory, it was at least heading in a 
positive direction. Then, all of a sudden, the queen's 
health began to quickly deteriorate. 

Qn top of her ill health, Elizabeth had also fallen 
into a deep bout of depression. It had slowly set 
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in over the years, as the queen had witnessed the 
deaths of many of her long-standing supporters 
and friends, such as Robert Dudley, Sir Francis 
Walsingham and Sir William Cecil, Robert Cecil's 
father. William's death particularly affected the 
queen, so much so that she even fed him herself in 
the fruitless hope that he would get better. 
Elizabeth's vibrant and charismatic personality, 
which had charmed all of those around her, 
dissipated completely. By 1603, she was suffering 
with a fever and throat ulcers, which made it 


. to avoid the inevitable, she stood 
ours on end and refused to go to bed, 


ignoring Cecil's protestations’ 
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increasingly painful for her to eat properly. Her 
sudden illness came as a shock to many because 
it had arrived so quickly - but Elizabeth knew that 
death awaited her. 

The queen moved to Richmond Palace to cope 
with her illness. Perhaps hoping to avoid the 
inevitable, she stood for hours on end and refused 
to go to bed, ignoring Cecil's protestations. She 
eventually chose to lie on some cushions on the 
floor but remained adamant that she would not 
go to bed - and that she would not write a will nor 
name an heir. 

An exasperated Cecil once again decided to 
take matters into his own hands. Realising that 
Elizabeth's days were dangerously numbered, he 
chose to send James a draft proclamation for his 
accession to the throne. At the same time, the 
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Legacy 


POTEET eA Cae hem Cem n 
to bed when she was deathly ill 


Elizabeth’s 
last letter 


Elizabeth remained 
stubborn even in her 
final correspondence 


It was around 1585 when Elizabeth 
ies VM Cage kame e) CONS ULE BAT oslo ean | 
James directly, instead of using 
their ambassadors. Although this 
ae) etss) Ot teem Nee VIO toned) bem meee 
continue for the rest of the queen's life, 
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from her that he was going to be named 
ita tale 

MMi CEM Cee lm ee melala etn 
with Elizabeth often addressing James 
as “my good brother.” Her very last 
(Sete eee ees ria el Wee 
just two months before her death. 
In it, she justifies her actions against 
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However, the most interesting aspect 
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but what it is missing. By this point, 
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and it is obvious that she is nearing 
death's door. Despite this, she still does 
not acknowledge James as her heir, even 
though they both know that he will be 
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after she passes away. The letter itself is 
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denying him the official role as her heir. 
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POMEL me) eo od 
last letter to King 
James V1 of Scotland 





queen's cousin, Robert Carey, Earl of Monmouth 
lurked outside the palace, waiting for news of her 
death. His plan was to rush to Edinburgh as soon 
as she had passed away to tell James, hoping that 
he would gain favour with the new king as a result. 
On 23 March, Elizabeth was at death's door and 
her councillors were forced to pluck up the courage 
and ask her whether she wished James to succeed 
her. Unable to speak, the queen lifted her hand and 


drew a circle around her head, to represent a crown, 


thereby finally confirming that James was her heir 
to the throne. 

Soon afterwards, Queen Elizabeth fell into a 
coma. She never woke up, finally succumbing to 
her illness in the early hours of 24 March 1603, 
aged 69 years old. In the dead of night, Elizabeth's 
body was transported via the Thames from 
Richmond Falace to Whitehall, where she lay in 





state until her funeral. Meanwhile, Monmouth 
raced north to Edinburgh to inform James that he 
was now the king of England. 

Just over a month after her death, the queen's 
funeral was held at Westminster Abbey on 28 Apmil. 
Her coffin was draped in purple cloth and was 
cared by a hearse through the streets, driven by 
horses covered with black velvet. It was said that 
the painted wooden effigy on her coffin was so 
lifelike that when her body passed her weeping 
subjects, they gasped in shock, 

James had left Edinburgh just under two weeks 
after Elizabeth's death, and he did not reach 
London until ? May. He was welcomed by his new 
subjects, most of whom were relieved that the 
succession was peaceful and smooth. Courtiers 
immediately converged on their new king, hoping 
to secure his favour. 








The end of an era 
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‘Although her popularity had waned 
in her final years, the queen remained 
devoted to her country’ 


Robert Cecil's clandestine letters to James and 
his efforts to sort out the succession had paid off, 
as he remained as the king's right-hand man for 
the first nine years of his reign, until Cecil's death 
in 1612. As for Monmouth, James had initially 
made him a gentleman of the bedchamber for 
informing him of the queen's death. However, 
he faced significant backlash at court for rushing 
off so quickly, as many felt his actions lacked 
the respect and decency owed to Elizabeth. The 
situation led to James dropping Monmouth from 
his new post. 

The accession of King James ushered in a 
new royal dynasty for the English monarchy, the 
Stuarts. The Stuarts had ruled Scotland since 1371, 
aver a century before the Tudor dynasty was 


Mee Ceca 
at Westminster Palace 


founded in England by King Henry VII in 1485. 

The crowns of Scotland and England became 
personally unified under James, which eventually 
paved the way for the Acts of Union in 1707 and 
the creation of Great Britain. The Stuarts would rule 
over England for over a century, until the death of a 
childless Queen Anne in 1714. 

Originally buried in the vault of her grandfather 
at Westminster Abbey, in 1606 Elizabeth's body 
was moved and she now lies on top of her half 
sister, Queen Mary L The death of Elizabeth 
closed a glorious, if at times turbulent, chapter in 
England's history. Although her popularity had 
waned in her final years, the queen remained 
devoted to her country - and remains today as one 


nos Robert Cecil was determined to 
of Britain's best-loved monarchs. om 


solve the succession crisis 
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136 What if Elizabeth 


EU Biibies (orks 
The Virgin Queen is famous for having 
itsiicd ONTO Olt Ma maces ein seem vem eLOL 


what would have happened to the Tudor 
dynasty if she had? 


The Tudor Empire 
In the age of exploration, the fate of 
nations and the fortunes of men were 


created, sunk and stolen on the open seas 
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Shakespeare 
Uncovered 


His plays are applauded across the globe, 
but very little is known about the life of 
our beloved bard. Was he as honourable 
eRe w ee emcee ae 


The Renaissance in 
England 


Sparking in the workshops of Florence, 
Europe's cultural rebirth spread 
throughout the continent and found its 
asa el ein wee Comm nar tara 
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Legacy 








What if... 





Queen Elizabeth I 
had married? 


The Virgin Queen is famous for having never married 
or producing an heir, but what would have happened 
to the Tudor dynasty if she had? 


lizabeth's sister and 
previous Tudor 
monarch, Mary, had 
been married to King 
Philip II of Spain until 
her death in 1558. 
There was a possibility 
that Elizabeth would 
marry her half-sister's 
widower, but neither were particularly interested 
in the match and Philip would have only proposed 
for the good of Catholicism. Elizabeth also realised 
Philip had been an unpopular Spanish king with 
the people of England during his marriage to Mary. 





Another candidate for the queen's hand was Eric 
of Sweden, but her advisers believed there would 
be few benefits from an alliance with the House 

of Vasa. Elizabeth also insisted on never marrying 
someone she hadn't seen before, so Archdukes 
Charles and Ferdinand of Austria were out of the 
frame, as was John Frederick, Duke of Saxony. 
None of them would risk the public ridicule of 
journeying to England to face being rejected. As for 
potential English suitors, Sir William of Pickering 


and the Earl of Arundel were never considered 
seriously, while Robert Dudley, who was thought 
to be Elizabeth's true love, was out of contention 
due to the rumours that he hac murdered his wife. 
Therefore, the best choice of husband for Elizabeth 
I would have been Francis, Duke of Alengon. An 
alliance with France would have supported the 
English cause against the Spanish, and Alencon 
had met with Elizabeth on two prior occasions, 
even sending his servant Jean de Simier to woo the 
queen on his behalf in January 1579. 

With the union of Elizabeth and Alencgon, the 
English and French dynasties join as one. The 
marriage shocks Spain, which delays its attacks on 
England, and no Armada is ever raised. Alencon 
postpones campaigns in the Netherlands for the 
occasion and the French influence on England 
increases. This isn't welcomed by everyone, and 
the country begins to tear itself apart socially. The 
tension simmers for decades, but Elizabeth gives 


birth to a son, Henry. Being older than her husband, 


she dies, leaving Alencon to rule France and their 
son to rule England as king. This is not a popular 
move with vast swathes of the population, as 


How would it be different? 


® Move to marriage 
Francis, duke of Alencon, 
decides the time is right to ask 
for Elizabeth's hand for a second 
time and sends a trusty servant 
over on his behalf. 
1576 


© Royal wedding 


anmada. 1581 
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A grand wedding is held. The 
duke postpones his campaigns 
to the Netherlands, and with a 
new Anglo-French alliance, there 
is no war with Spain and no 


® Royal baby 
Fast-forward a few years and 
Elizabeth gives birth to a son. 
The child's dual nationality 
brings England and France closer 
together in an alliance. 
1582 





® An uncertain royal future 
Alencon succeeds to the French 
throne. Elizabeth divides her 
time between France and 
England and the population 
becomes uneasy over who will 
be her heir. 1589 


Protestantism is now well established and the idea 
of a Catholic French king is met with much disdain. 
Uprisings begin all over the nation and a civil war 
eventually breaks out in England between Catholic 
and Protestant factions. James V1 and the Scots join 
with the Protestant cause while Ireland benefits 
from a lack of Tudor campaigns in the Emerald 

Isle. The bloody war means the Stuart dynasty 
never claims the English crown as the Catholic 
forces, bolstered by the French, eventually come 
out on top. There's no union of the crowns, but the 
opportunity for Scottish armies to move south once 
again is possible, and they seek to install James's 
son Charles as a puppet king. The conquest of the 
New World is now a joint Anglo-French venture as 
the two powers focus their efforts on nullifying the 
growing Spanish Empire. 


Expert: Elizabeth Norton 
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relationship between Thomas Seymour and 
the future Elizabeth |. She has a forthcoming 
book on The Lives Of Tudor Women, which 
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® Death of Elizabeth 
The last Tudor queen's death 
triggers a changing of the guard. 
Francis stays on the French 
throne and installs his young 
son a5 the regent of England, 
surrounded by advisers. 1603 
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® Path to war & 
The English public don't take 
kindly to a French king and 
there is unrest. A religiously 
motivated civil war breaks out in 
the country. 
1615 








Bloodshed in the capital 

The Catholics have support from 
France while the Protestants 

are boosted by Scottish aid. The 
bloody war centres on Londen 
with fierce fighting outside 
Westminster Abbey. 1616 
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® Catholics win the civil war 


The superior Anglo-French army 
manage to hold on to power 
after a costly conflict. England is 
rebuilt after civil war but dissent 
is Still felt in some quarters. 
1622 


A union between Elizabeth and Francis 
would have helped to heal old wounds 


® England's new 


international standing 

A Catholic England experiences 
much improved relations with 
both France and Italy, and the 
alliance makes Spain its number 
one rival. 1623 





between England and France 


® A future of friendship 


The Anglo-French monarchy 
endures for generations with 
successful expeditions to the 
New World. There is no union 
of the crowns and relations with 
Spain remain frosty. 1624 
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In the age of exploration, the fate of nations and the 
fortunes of men were created, sunk and stolen on the open seas 
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n the years before Elizabeth 
ascended the throne, 
England was plagued by 
internal conflicts. Her father 
Henry VIII's split from the 
church had caused England 

__ to fall out of favour with 

) Rome, and then the early 
death of his heir Edward 

VI prompted a succession crisis. The country had 
switched from Protestant to Catholic with the 

rise of Mary L and those who dared to challenge 
her were burned in the streets without mercy. 
While other countnes were prospering, England 





was strugeling to maintain order within its own 
borders. What the country needed was a stable, 
temperate ruler, one whose reign would allow the 
nation to flourish; that is what it found in Elizabeth. 
A Protestant, but without the extreme beliefs of 
her father, Elizabeth was tolerant, moderate and 
wise enough to listen to her counsellors. Finally, 
with the country somewhat stable, its population 
was able to look outwards. They discovered that 
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Raleigh and his men 
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the world had very much moved on without them. 
Spanish, Italian and Portuguese explorers ruled the 
waves. Using their sophisticated navigation tools, 
they had set up powerful and profitable trading 
Toots, and if it didn't act soon, England would find 
itself isolated and vulnerable. 

Armed with new navigation tools, English 
sailors were finally bold enough to sail beyond the 
sight of land anc into the open seas. The spirit of 
exploration gripped the nation, which was eager to 
best the competition, spread Christianity and, most 
importantly, claim riches. Figures such as Walter 
Raleigh and Francis Drake, a virtual unknown, 
became household names after completing valiant 
voyages for the English crown. As riches began to 
pour in, more and more ambitious seamen took 
to the waves eager for a taste of glory, wealth and 
adventure. The risks were high, but the profits, if 
successful, were even greater. 

It became obvious that true wealth lay in trade 
and an abundance of chartered companies began 
to pop up around the country. Making perilous 
journeys to plant their flags in far-off exotic lands, 
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The Tudor empire 


traders brought a stream of valuable eastern spices, 
pepper, nutmeg, wine, precious stones, dyes and 
even slaves pouring into England. 

It was an era of exploration, an era of change; a 
time when a lowly sailor with an adventurous spirit 
could make his fortune if he was daring enough 
to take it. There was a new world to explore, and it 
seemed like the entire world order could change as 
quickly as the wind. 


‘Armed with new 
navigation tools, 
English sailors were 
finally bold enough 
to sail beyond the 
sight of land and into 
the open seas’ 








Legacy 





The pirate knight 
Writer, courtier, spy, Walter Raleigh used his favour with 
the queen to wipe out his Spanish rivals 


The life story of Sir Walter Raleigh is one of 
glittering highs and devastating lows. It perfectly 
encapsulates how, in the age of exploration, one 
person's fate could be changed, for better or worse, 
In a Mere instant, 

Born into moderate influence, Raleigh was 
the youngest son of a highly Protestant family. 
Educated at Oxford University, it seemed he was 
set for an academic life, but when the French 
religious civil wars broke out, he left the country to 
serve with the Huguenots against King Charles IX 
of France. However, it was his participation in the 
Desmond Rebellions in Ireland that would forever 
alter his life. 

When uprisings broke out in Munster, Raleigh 
fought in the queen's army to suppress the rebels. 
His ruthlessness in punishing the rebels at the 
siege of Smerwick in 1580 and his subsequent 
seizure of lands saw him become a powerful 
landowner and, most importantly, it caught the 
attention of the queen. 

Oozing natural charm and wit, Raleigh became 
a frequent visitor to the Royal Court and he soon 
became a firm favourite of Elizabeth. She bestowed 
her beloved courtier with large estates and even 
a knighthood. Her deep trust in Raleigh was 
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Ship’s log 


Tudor ships explored the world 
for riches, but the journey was 
anything but luxurious 


7 February 1595 


Rats have infested the ship. making the deck 
even more uncomfortable and cramped to sleep 
on. After the vicious winds last night, the sails 
have been repaired and the water pumped out 
of the ship. Luckily my backgammon set was 

| not harmed. 


15 March 1595 


‘es running low. Hardtack biscuits are 
Sal ished with maggots and worms but, 
ith nothing else, there is No choice but to eat 
them. Water no longer suitable to drink, so must 
) survive on beer alone. 
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demonstrated in 1587, when she made him Captain 
of the Queen's Guard. 

It is no surprise then that when Raleigh 
suggested colonising America, it was supported 
wholeheartedly by the queen, who granted him 
trade privileges to do just that. From 1584 to 1589, 
Raleigh led several voyages to the New World: 
he explored from North Carolina to Florida and 
bestowed it with the name 'Virginia’ in honour 
of the virgin queen. His attempts to establish 
colonies, however, ended in failure. His settlement 
at Roanoke Island especially was a disaster, as the 
entire colony mysteriously disappeared, their fate 
unknown to this day. 





‘Tt 1S no surprise 
then that when 
Raleigh suggested 
colonising America, 
it Was Supported 
wholeheartedly by 
ieee 


The Roanoke colony was not the only one 
to experience a disastrous end - Raleigh's 
relationship with the queen was destroyed 
when she discovered his secret marriage to one 
of her own ladies in waiting. Not only was she 
ll years younger than him, but she was also 
pregnant. Furious that he had failed to obtain her 
permission, and likely a little jealous, Elizabeth had 
Raleigh imprisoned and his wife cast out of court. 
Upon his release, Raleigh was eager to reclaim 
favour with the monarch so led a mission to search 
for the legendary city of gold - El Dorado, Although 




















18 April 1595 


f tl | ictim to scurvy. = 
Many of the men have fallen v y 
The doctor is unable to do much to ease their 
symptoms. Their teeth are falling out and sores" 
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head with her in a velvet bag 






i Jies, Some cases. 
have broken out all over their bodies. 
became so severe that several men have died. 
We threw the corpses overboard. ; | 
2 June 15 95 | 


,e men are getting restless and rebellious. 
es hain be aaa after speaking back to an 
officer, Another was keelhauled - tied to a line 
looped around the ship, thrown overboard ak 
dragged under the vessel. The barnacles cut him 
up so terribly that he lost an arm. 


29 June 1595 

Saw some driftwood today, and another officer | 
informed me he saw a seabird. We may be close 
to land. This completely Se the oe e Hi 
) i 7 ‘ult edt 
were given (again), so new instr ‘tions ak | 
to be drawn up if land is spotted. 1) 

ie 









his accounts would claim otherwise, he did not find 
the city of legend, but instead explored modern-day 
Guyana and Venezuela, His attack on the powerful 
Spanish Port of Cadiz and attempts to destroy the 
newly formed Spanish Armada helped to gradually 
win back favour with Elizabeth. 

When Elizabeth died and James I came to the 
throne in 1603, Raleigh must have realised his 
time was up. His ruthless spirit and charm had 
won him a soft spot in the English queen's heart, 
but the Scottish king took an immediate dislike to 
him. Raleigh was arrested anc imprisoned in the 
Tower of London less than a year after James's 
ascension. He was found guilty of treason, but was 


spared from his death sentence and committed to 
life imprisonment. In 1616 he was released by the 
money-hunegry king to, yet again, search for the 
fabled city of gold, which his own accounts had 
helped make into a legend. 

During the expedition, he disobeyed James's 
orders and attacked a Spanish outpost. Spain was 
furious, and in order to appease them, Jarnes had 
no choice but to punish the rebellious adventurer. 
Raleigh was re-arrested and his sentence was 
finally carried out. Bold and cunning to the end. 
Raleigh reportedly said to his executioner: “This 
is sharp medicine, but it is a cure for all diseases. 
What dost thou fear? Strike, man, strile." 


fp * English ships and the 
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The Tudor empire 


What SFT 
on board? 


A ship of 200 men setting sail for 
a week would be loaded with... 


635kg hardtack 
|p) toa BD Ls} 


1 cat 
(black or white) 


726ke Cs GSke 


salted beef aka) 
or pork 


34kg 
butter 20 animals 


ibete teh hot fer Lie 
chickens, pigs and 
lambs) 


gallons 
of beer 
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landing 


Drake sails north 
} RRR eel 
ea er ae 


California on 1 June 
1579. While there he 
Ba Ee Cm ha 
Bea em aye 
Nova Albion, or "New 
Britain’. The location 
of this port remains a 
mystery to this day, as 
Seer eigse 
ee sae eat 
Tee mele 
Siem Etee geile 
rele EM me od 
ere ee 


For many, Sir Francis Drake is a physical 
embodiment of the glories of Tudor 

England. But Drake himself was an entirely 
untypical hero. His birth was considered so 
unremarkable that nobody is sure exactly when 
it was. He came from a very ordinary family: 
he was the eldest of 12 sons, and his father was 
a humble farmer. When the staunchly Catholic 
Queen Mary I ascended the throne and began 
to persecute Protestants, the family fled from 
Devonshire to Kent, where his father became a 
preacher. It seemed that fate itself wished to place 
Drake on a ship, as he was apprenticed to their 
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Cer acetal 

On 15 November 1577, Drake sets off from 
i Plymouth, but his voyage is immediately 

WEL em ree ia Meee] melas! 
ee Rem Oe em me ea 
Eater eee Ete a eT eet | 
EEUU Rate MCR Cee goa 
ee mM tM me 
soon adds a sixth ship to his fleet. 


Bia lie@ cities 
Namen mi Cee eA 
R et eee eee 
bay of San Julian, where he 
burns another rotting ship. There, 
ee) Ce eer 
Relate oe 
CUS ee 
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See Ra el ee CCC: 
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OW rCoe ete eerie, 
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3 With just three ships remaining, Drake reaches the 


aes Cees se ete ee Ra 
Pelican is pushed south and they discover an island, which 
a ales ee ee ened 
his lone ship to the Golden Hind. 


sailor neighbour, and when the 

old, childless sailor died, he left 

his ship to his favourite pupil. 

By the 1560s, the young Drake 

was making frequent trips to Africa. 
There, he would capture slaves and sell them 

in New Spain. This was against Spanish law and 
in 1568 his fleet was trapped by Spaniards in 
the Mexican port of San Juan de Ulua, Although 
Drake managed to escape, many of his men were 
lailled. This incident instilled a deep hatred in 
Drake towards the Spanish crown that would last 
throughout his entire life. 





In 1572 he received a privateer's commission 
from Elizabeth and set his sights on plundering 
any Spanish ship that crossed his path. He 
targeted wealthy Spanish-owned port towns and 
settlements, attacking them and claiming as much 
gold and silver as he could load on to his ships. 

It was Drake who, when discovering that he 
had too much gold to carry, decided to bury it and 
reclaim it later. This was not the only comparison 
made between Drake and pirates. Although in 
England his success had seen him become a 
wealthy and respected explorer, this was not 
the case in Spain. To the Spaniards whose ships 
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The Hind lives on 


Bee) ash | 
group of islands in 
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1580, the Golden 
Hind finally returns to 


Phamouth with Drake and the 
Rea eee ty Una} 
onboard. The queen receives 
half of the treasures and 
Tite B les emg m ag) 

ship. In return, Elizabeth 
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SEMEL mae ee 
known as the ‘Drake Jewel’. 








Although Tudor sailors liked to paint themselves 
as masters of the seas, their navigation tools were 
rather primitive and a lot of guesswork was involved. 
Maps did exist, but they were often incorrect, as much 
land was undiscovered. Compasses were used for 
direction and an instrument called a nocturnal was used 
to determine the alignment of the stars, which helped 
to calculate tides. The term ‘knots’ came from a Tudor 
method to calculate the speed of a ship - a piece 
of wood attached to a rope with knots in it was 
cast out and the knots counted as they passed 
through a sailor's fingers. Another sailor used 
a sandglass to determine how many 
knots were travelled in a period 
of time. 


















Y 
he had plundered, Drake became a bloodthirsty landed in California and claimed it for his queen. Armada ships entered the English Channel, he 
figure to be feared; they even gave him the His journey continued through the Indian Ocean fought them back with relish. Now, he wasn't only 
terrifying nickname ‘El Draque’ - the Dragon. and when he finally returned to England on 26 a wealthy explorer and royal favourite, he was also 

Dragon or not, the daring and bountiful voyages September 1580, he became the first Englishman a war hero, 

of the English adventurer had impressed Queen to circumnavigate the world. This delighted the However, in 1596 his luck finally ran out. The 
Elizabeth I. He perfectly epitomised the kind of gueen, but what pleased her even more were the queen requested him to engage his old enemy 
pioneering English spirit that she felt her country pretty jewels that he bestowed her with. Ina move Spain one last time and in a mission to capture 
needed to ensure it became a major world power. that insulted the king of Spain, she dined onboard the Spanish treasure in Panama, Drake contracted 
In 157%, she sent Drake on an expedition against the explorer's ship, bestowed him with a jewel of dysentery and died. His body was placed in a lead 
the Spanish along the Pacific coast of South her own and gave him a knighthood. coffin and cast out to sea. His enduring legacy 
America. He raided the Spanish settlements in his Drake's formidable success at the expense of remains, and to this day divers continue to search 
usual ruthless style and, after plundering Spanish § Spain did not end there. In 1588 he was made for the coffin of the man who led Elizabethan 
ships along the coasts of Chile and Peru, he vice admiral of the Navy, and when 130 Spanish England to glory. 
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Treasures of the empire 
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A world full of riches awaited to make England a 
wealthy and powerful nation once again 


When it came to trade, England had some 
catching up to do. For a long time, Italian spice 
and dye traders dominated the seas, but the Italian 
monopoly that had existed on trade was finally 
broken by Spain and Portugal. In their efforts to 
loosen the Italian hold on trade, these tracers 
discovered sea routes to the Indies and the hugely 
valuable spices that lay beyond. England looked 
on greedily as Spain grew wealthier and wealthier 
and became determined to share in the riches that 
were on offer in the New World. If England failed to 
get a foothold in the exploration of the New World, 
its European rivals would leave it behind and the 
nation would be left vulnerable. Trade didn't just 
mean riches anymore - it meant survival. But a 
chance discovery changed everything. 


After an English spy gained a copy of Breve 
Compendia De La Sphera, a secret Spanish textbook 
that held the secrets to success at sea, craftsmen 
began designing new instruments and English 
explorers were finally ready to take to the waves. 
Queen Elizabeth supported the voyages of these 
intrepid explorers and expressed that she would 
not disapprove if they were to take advantage of 
richly laden Spanish ships while doing so. Soon, 
English adventurers gained a reputation for piracy, 
although the raids were conducted not by pirates 
but by ‘privateers’. Spanish ships in the Caribbean 
trembled in terror upon the sight of an English 
galleon on the horizon. A new world was dawning, 
and using their cunning, daring and ruthlessness, 
English traders would come to rule it. 











"The tiny English company 
that came to control half of 
all the world's trade 


When Queen Elizabeth granted a Royal Charter 

to the traders that would become the East India 
Trading Company, it’s doubtful she could foresee 
the impact it would have upon the world. The 
15-year charter permitted the fledgling company a 
monopoly on trade with countnes east of the Cape 
of Good Hope and west of the Straits of Magellan, 
but they were motivated by one thing - spices. But 
the Dutch East India Gompany had the monopoly 
and the small English company had to work from 
the bottom up, slowly gaining income and respect 
Eventually the company’s trade in spices, cotton 
and silk saw profits pour in. Just 47 years after its 
creation, the little business morphed into a giant. 
For many, the pioneering nature of the company 
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was symbolic of the spirit of exploration, tearing 
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down the barriers of the world. But as the company [BSUS 
became more powerful, its ambitions grew in kind. 
The initial focus on trade morphed 

into dangerous colonial aspirations 

that would lead to the company's 

eventual downfall. 


weren't the only English 
traders to rule the seas 


England and Muscovy, modern-day Russia. 
tundra involved perilous journeys that left 


one crew frozen, but when Richard Chancellor 
finally made it to Moscow he found a market 


from Ivan the Terrible to Elizabeth. 


the Levant, or Turkey, Company, drawn to the 
Ottoman empire by the lure of exotic spices. 


trading in silk and valuable currants, What set 
never appeared to have colonial ambitions, 


instead working closely with the sultan. This 
allowed for a relationship of mutual benefit. 







The East India Company 


Although the East India Trading Company was 

a Inajor player in the arena of English trade, many 
other companies were making waves worldwide. 
The first major chartered joint stock company was 
the Muscovy Company, focusing on trade between 


Trading with this mysterious state in the frozen 


eager to trade. English wool was exchanged for 
Russian fur and an array of valuable goods. The 
Muscovy Company even led to a matriage proposal 


Another major English chartered company was 


The Levant Company amassed a small fortune 


the Levant Company apart was that the leaders 


The Tudor empire 
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The men whose voyages carved 
the world for England 


Humphrey Gilbert 
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Richard Grenville 
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to set up colonies in 
Roanoke Island and his 
daring death aboard his ship 
Revenge is immortalised in 
OC ea one 


Martin Frobisher 
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Frobisher was determined to 
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as a trade route to India 
and China, and made three 
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The privateer collected what 
he believed was 1,550 tons of 
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be worthless iron pyrite. 
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suggest otherwise, - 
he maintained that the 
purpose of the expedition was 
geopraphical discovery. 
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His plays are applauded across the globe, but very little is 
known about the life of our beloved bard. Was he as 
honourable as we've been led to believe? 
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ou'd be hard pressed to 
find a soul in Britain - or 
the Western world, for that 
matter - who hasn't heard of 
William Shakespeare. Poet, 
playwright, actor, and widely 
considered the greatest writer 
) England has ever seen, he 
can lay claim to 37 plays, 154 
sonnets and two narrative poems. His plays have 
been translated into every major living language 
and they are performed more often than those of 
any other writer in history. 

Most will be able to name a play written by 





him, many will be able to recite a few lines, and 
some will even remember entire sonnets. But ask 
a person on the street about his life and you're 
unlikely te get much of an answer beyond the 
fact that he was born in Stratford upon Avon, 

and eventually moved to London to pursue his 
theatrical career. Even those who have devoted 
their lives to studying Shakespeare can not say 
with any surety what he did during those years 
leading up to the performance of his first play, 
nor de they know much about his life beyond 
the theatre. We don't even know his date of birth. 
Many of the claims made about him are based 
on uncorroborated signatures in guest books and 
reports made years after his death. 

But from the few precious documents we know 
to be authentic, there is much to be deduced. By 
combining our knowledge of the time with logic 
and reasoning, we can make some well-informed 
guesses about the life of the man who has come 
to define the English language. With the 400th 
anniversary of Shakespeare's death having taken 
place on 23 April 2016, we pieced together the 
evidence to find out if there is any truth to the 
claims of adultery, heresy and fraud that have 
tarnished his reputation. 
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Shakespeare uncovered 


The Shakespeares’ fall from grace 
While we don't know the exact date of 
Shakespeare's birth, we do know he was born 

in Stratford upon Avon, England, and baptised 
there on 26 April 1564. His parents were John 
Shakespeare, a well-to-do glover and leather worker, 
and Mary Arden, the daughter of an affluent 
farmer. He was the third child of eight, and the 
eldest surviving son. Given his family’s social 
standing, it's likely that William attended the local 
srammiar, King’s New School. Here he would have 
studied Latin and the works of classical authors. 
He left school at the age of 14, without going on to 
university as would have been expected. What he 
did for the next four years - now considered his 
‘First Lost Years’ - we do not know. 

What we do know is that around the time of 
leaving school, Shakespeare's father had fallen on 
hard times. Prior to this, John had been successful 
in both his own enterprises and civic life. He had 
begun his municipal career in 1556 when he was 
elected borough ale taster, a job that undoubtedly 
would have made him the envy of the town, and 
was appointed high bailiff of Stratford, the modern- 
day equivalent of mayor, in 1568. However, by 
the late 1570s, he had stopped attending council 
meetings, and he was prosecuted for illegal dealing 
in wool and lending money with excess interest 
This would likely have had a devastating effect 
on his finances. Might William have been forced 
to end his education prematurely in order to help 
support his family? 

Whatever happened, on 28 November 1582, a 
marriage bond was granted to ‘William Shagspere’ 
and ‘Anne Hathwey' of Stratford. Bizarrely, the 
previous day a marriage license had been issued 
to ‘Wm Shaxpere’ and ‘Anne Whateley’, Several 
conclusions have heen drawn from this, the most 
eyebrow-raising being that Shakespeare was in love 
with one woman but obliged to marry another. It's 
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true 26-year-old Anne Hathaway was three months 
pregnant with Shakespeare's child when they 
married, so could it have been that he was coerced 
into doing so? Other theories hold more weight, 
one being that Wm Shaxpere and Anne Whateley 
were completely different people, and another that 
this was simply the mistake of a careless clerk; the 
name ‘Whateley’ appears on the same page of the 
repister in a tithe appeal by a vicar. 

The Shakespeares' first child, Susanna, was born 
on 26 May 1583, and twins Hamnet and Judith 
were baptised on 2 February 1585. It is after this 
time that Shakespeare once again gets lost in 
history. He clearly had responsibilities to his family, 
but there are no sources to hint at what he was 
doing professionally. Politically, in 1586, the Catholic 
Mary, Queen of Scots, cousin of Elizabeth I, was 
tried for treason and executed the following year, 
while in 1588 the Spanish Armada was defeated 
by the English. We know that Shakespeare was 
in Stratford in 1589 as he was involved in a legal 
dispute over some land. But at what point he began 
writing and left for London, we have no idea. All we 
know is that on 3 March 1592, Shakespeare's first 
recorded performance was made in London. 


"We pieced together 
the evidence to find 
out if there is any 
truth to the claims 
of adultery, heresy 
and fraud that 
have tarnished his 
reputation: 
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Legacy 


Shakespeare recites a play to 
his wife Anne, son Hamnet and 
daughters Susanna and Judith 


in the city of sin 

By the time of Shakespeare's first recorded 
performance at the Rose Theatre in London, the 
young bard was well established enough to have 
evoked criticism from other playwrights. One, 
Robert Greene, descnbed him as an “upstart crow”, 
accusing Shakespeare of reaching above his rank 
in trying to match university-educated writers 
like Christopher Marlowe and Ben Jonson. Philip 
Henslowe, the owner of the Rose, noted that Lord 
strange’s Men gave 15 performances of Henry 


VI and earned £3.16s.8d, making it extremely 
successful for its time. So we know in the years 
leading up to this, Shakespeare must been busy 
perfecting his craft and building a reputation 
for himself. 

However, in late 1592, bubonic plague broke out 
in London. This spelled disaster for the theatres, 
many of which were forced to close completely 
until 1594 while the troupes toured the country 
to survive. After the death of Lord Strange in 
1594, his players disbanded and reorganised into 
another troupe, under the patronage of the Lord 


Shakespeare’s lost years 


The theories 
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no evidence of his whereabouts or pursuits. These include the 
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up to the first performance of Henry Viin London (1585-92). 
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for sure what he was up to, but there have been plenty of guesses 
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he pilgrim 
4 16th-century guest book signed 
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cryptic signatures thought to be 
Shakespeare's. This has led some 
to believe that he spent his lost 
years in Italy. perhaps to escape 
the persecution of Catholics. 
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During Shakespeare's lost years, 
SERMON meee mene 
from invasion by the Spanish 
Armada. A document from 1588 
recounts a major recruitment 
fee se 
Strattord, leading to suggestions 
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Shakespeare uncovered 


The true face of Shakespeare 


Only two depictions of Shakespeare have been officially identified, both made posthumously. 
The credibility of others may never be known 
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Cobbe family with a portrait of 
Shakespeare's patron Henry 
Wriothesley - the person most 
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painting of him. 
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umeecen Sucrereweeeeoccmomy “Tt wasnt until several years later that he 
turned his hand to tragedies’ 


secondary roles. They performed at The Theatre in 
Shoreditch, as well as at court for Queen Elizabeth 
lA Midsummer's Night Dream may have been the 
first play Shakespeare wrote for the new company, 
which was followed over the next two years by a 
burst of creativity that spawned Romeo And Juliet, 
Love's Labours Lost and The Merchant Of Venice. 

In 1596, Shakespeare's only son Hamnet died, 
possibly from the plague. He was 1l years old. 
Scholars have trawled for evidence to indicate that 
Shakespeare's work was in some way affected 
by his son's death; unlike his contemporary Ben 
Jonson, whe published a poem called On My First 
Sonne when his own son died, Shakespeare's 
literary response - if there were one - was subtler 
At the time, he was primarily writing comedies, 
and it wasn't until several years later that he 
turned his hand to tragedies. Many have suggested 





The servant 
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a wealthy Catholic, suggests 
that Shakespeare may have 


The schoolmaster 
1?th-century gossip chronicler John 
Aubrey claimed that Shakespeare 
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son of one of Shakespeare's 
contemporanes. There is alsa 
evidence that the school in 
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The earliest and most common 
tale originated in 1616 from a 
Gloucestershire clergyman. He 
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Thomas Lucy, a man who 
“had him oft whipped and 
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been a servant for his family 
in Lancashire. The will also 


mentioned costumes and 
musical instruments, supposedly 
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Legacy 


me ae reer aes Trt Manne na ere felts ibe 
Theatre that played host to the bard's plays 


that Shakespeare's most famous tragedy Harnilet, 
which was written at the turn of the century, was 


inspired by Hamnet's death. Though the similarity 


between the two names is evidence enough 

for many people - Shakespeare even wrote his 
friend Hammnet Sadler's name as ‘Hamlett’ in his 
will - the prince of Denmark's name is most likely 
derived from the character of ‘Amleth’ in Saxo 
Grammiaticus’s Vita Anietin, the Scandinavian 
legend upon which Harner is based. 
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This begs us to question what Shakespeare's 
Telationship with his family was like. With his wife 
and children back in Stratford, he must have spent 
months at a time away from his family, leading 
to speculation that he had lovers in London. The 
subject matter of his plays certainly suggests 
that Shakespeare had a deep understanding 
of unrequited, forbidden and adulterous love 
Was this something he had just observed, or 
something he had expenenced? We know that 
he lived in Southwark from around 1599, close 
to the Globe Theatre, which had been built by 
the Lord Chamberlain's Men using timber from 
the old theatre. The area was known as ‘Liberty 
of the Clink’, and it lay outside the jurisdiction 
of the City of London. It had as many as 300 

inns and brothels, attracting theatregoers 
and prostitutes from miles around. 
Shakespeare was surrounded 

by temptations - might he 

have given in to them? 
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One of the most infamous rumours surrounding 
the bard is that he had an illegitimate son with the 
wife of a tavern owner from Oxford. Shakespeare 
was known to have frequented the inn regularly 
while journeying between London and Stratford. In 
1606, Jane Shepherd Davenant gave birth to a son, 
William, to whom Shakespeare was godfather. The 
boy went on to become a poet and playwright, and 
it was reported he "writ with the very spirit that 
did Shakespeare, and seemed contented enough to 
be thought his Son.” He was also believed to have 
called his mother a “whore”. 

There are even rumours surrounding 
Shakespeare of homosexuality, probably based 
on the fact that many of his love poems were 
declicated to a young man known as the ‘Fair Lord’. 
The most likely candidate is one of Shakespeare's 
patrons, but whether this was a romantic gesture 
or simply a mark of respect is up for debate 
among historians. 


An unexplained death and the 
edited wiil 

By the early 1600s, Shakespeare was a wealthy 
man, He was a shareholder in the Lord 
Chamberlain's Men and owned a 12.5 pet cent stake 
in the Globe. He also invested in property in both 
London and Stratford, buying the second biggest 
house in the town along with 107 acres of farmland 
and a cottage. 

After the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
Shakespeare's company was awarded a royal patent 
by King James I (VI of Scotland) and the troupe 
became the King’s Men. It was at this time that 
he wrote King Lear taking the theme of divided 
kingdoms to mirror James's new domain, along 
with Macbeth which was probably written to 
honour the new king's Scottish ancestry. 
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A fanciful woodcut from 1864 
portraying Shakespeare drinking 


with friends in the Mermaid Tavern 
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Was 
Shakespeare 
a frau 


Asis often the case with successful people, there 
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for the plays’ real author or authors, who for some 
reason did not want or could not accept public 

credit. Possible candidates for the real writer of 
Shakespeare's works include: 
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adaptation of the classic tragedy 
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Shakespeare was still working in London as 
; an actor in 1608, and in 1609 he published 154 
. . sf 7 a“ », sonnets. It may have been the return of the plague 


Shakespeare's grave in Stratford-upon-Avon. SLURS, « kek et 
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later this year that made him retire to Stratford 
around this time. After 1610, he wrote fewer plays, 
and his last three were collaborations, probably 
with John Fletcher, who succeeded him as the 
house playwright of the King’s Men. 

Shakespeare died on 23 April 1616, aged 52, 
less than a month after signing his will. In it, he 
described himself as being in ‘perfect health’, 
leading to speculation that his death was sudden 
and unexpected. Half a century later, the vicar of 
Stratford John Ward wrote: "Shakespeare, Drayton 
and Ben Jonson had a merry meeting and, it 
seems, drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of 
a fever there contracted.” This would correspond 
with responses from contemporary writers, one 
of whom wrote: "We wondered, Shakespeare, that 
thou went'st so soon/From the world’s stage to the 
erave's tiring room.” 
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William Shakespeare dies 
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Shakespeare uncovered 
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dynasty was writing in a period that has 
come to be known as the second golden 
age of Chinese theatre. With an emphasis 
on musicality and song, many of his plays 
are still being performed on the Kun opera 
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The second version of Doctor 
eee it toe 
Christopher Marlowe's play about a 
scholar who sells his soul to the devil is 
famous. Lesser known is the fact it exists 
in two different versions. The 1616 text is 
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Shakespeare 


the heretic? 


How evidence has indicated 
that the bard was a secret 
Catholic in a Protestant world 


When Henry VII broke from Rome, practicing 
Catholicism became a crime punishable by 
Cr whee eae tS ele ee 
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came to the throne, but after her death, 
Elizabeth I reinstated Protestantism as the 
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Elizabeth came to see the pope's followers as 
a major threat to the throne. Catholicism once 
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Shakespeare was a member of the Anglican 
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and that he himself was a secret Catholic. 

The strongest piece of evidence is a tract 
found in the rafters of the Shakespeares’ old 


He was 
and left most of his estate to Susanna, stipulating 
it should pass immediately to her first-born son. 
There is hardly any mention of Anne in his will, 
who would automatically have been entitled to a 
third of his estate, except to state that she should 
receive his "second best bed”. Some see this as an 
insult, and further evidence their relationship was 
tepid at best, while others argue that this would 
most likely have been the matrimonial bed (the 
best bed reserved for guests), so a gesture of love. 

On 25 March, Shakespeare had edited the will, 
following the revelation that his daughter Judith's 
husband Thomas Quiney had an illegitimate son 
with a woman called Margaret Wheeler, who died 


survived by his wife and two daughters, 
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Catholicism (although this document has since 
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also believed to have been from a conspicuous 
Catholic family. Four of the six schoolmasters at 
the grammar school he attended were Catholic 
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in childbirth in mid-March 1616. Thomas was 
ordered by the church court to do public penance, 
which would have caused much shame and 
embarrassment for the Shakespeare family. In the 
first bequest of the will there had been a provision 
“¥nto my sonne in Liaw)’; but “sonne in Liaw)" was 
then struck out, with Judith’s name in its place. 
Shakespeare was buried in the chancel of the 
Holy Trinity Church in Stratford two days after his 
death, and some years later, a funerary monument 
was erected in his memory. In August 1623, Anne 
followed him to the grave. Later that year, the First 
Folio was published containing 36 of his plays, 
and though about 18 had been published prior to 
that, this was arguably the only reliable version. 
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This, along with evidence that Shakespeare 
worked as a servant in a Catholic family and 
travelled to Italy on pilgrimage, all suggest that 
he was indeed a heretic, Because of this, some 
have chosen to believe that his plays have 
hidden messages, using words like ‘high’ and 
‘light’ when referring to Catholicism and ‘low' 
PUSTGMS-Da any Tos BHT I (NOU iat ce pte eel Fe On Ld eee Bee 
truth, it seems, went with him to the grave. 





In its preface, Ben Jonson wrote: “He was not of 

an age, but for all time.” Even then people were 
aware of the timelessness of Shakespeare's plays, 
and they continue to resonate with audiences 
around the world. They have been adapted for film 
and television, along with theatrical adaptations 
like those produced by the Reduced Shakespeare 
Company, whe can perform all 37 of his plays in 
just 97 minutes. Shakespeare is also believed to 
have influenced the English language more than 
any other writer, coining - or at least populansing 
- terms and phrases that are still used in everyday 
conversation, His life may remain a mystery, but 
perhaps that is part of what makes his works as 


ethereally beautiful as we see them today. 
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Sparking in the workshops of Florence, Europe's cultural _ 
rebirth spread throughout the continent and found its own 
unique flare in England 


Written by Frances White 


BY 


n January, 1504, perhaps the 
greatest work of art mankind 
had yet produced was about 
to be unveiled for the first 
time. The Vestry Board of 
Florence's Cathedral gathered 
in eager anticipation to see 





what the artist, Michelangelo 
Simoni, had been working on feverishly and in 
total secret for over two years. Standing at 14 feet, 
carved flawlessly out of pure white marble, David 
was revealed towering over them - it was unlike 
anything they or anyone had ever seen before. 
What they beheld was an anatomically perfect, if 
Biant, reinterpretation of the biblical character, in 
tense preparation to fight Goliath - a metaphor ol 
Florence's defiance and strength. Today we see one 
of the many treasures of the Renaissance, Europe's 
cultural rebirth. 

In the 15th and 16th centuries, Florence was 
the unquestionable heart of the Renaissance. A 
city constantly steeped in fear, of invasion from 
foreign powers, as well as disastrous plagues, it was 
here that some of the foremost thinkers, artists 
and writers of the era Would find patronage and 
inspiration for their work. Though throughout the 
Reformation the Italian cities remained deeply 

Catholic, this fear and constant reminder of life's 
frailty gave much of the art and literature in this 
era notable humanist traits. 

In a break from medieval traditions, arhists began 
to depict scenes with unprecedented realism, 
utilising light and dark to cast their figures in new 
and more-dramatic tones. For the first time the 
Virgin Mary, or the Madonna with child, actually 
appeared lifelike, bringing out her humanity to the 
observer, Biblical figures, in addition to characters 
from antiquity, were being brought to life in a way 
never seen before, in terms of their form as much 
as the new and more vivid colours artists could 
bring to their brush. 

With a population of around 60,000 at the 
outset of the 15th century, Florence was a small, 
but by no means feeble city state. Twelve artist 
Builds chiefly led the city, monitoring and 
regulating the flourishing cloth and textile trade 
that brought in vast amounts of wealth. The city 
was also sporadically headed by one of several 
ruling farnilies. 

The most famous of these was Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, who became the patron of some of 
Florence's most brilliant minds and artists, 
including Sandro Botticelli, the aforementioned 
Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci. This method 
of working under patronage would come to typify 
lives of many Renaissance artisans, who quickly 
found fame and fortune plying their skills for rich 
patrons and even royalty all over Europe. 





The Renaissance in England 


‘For the first time the Virgin Mary, or the 


Madonna with child, actually appeared lifelike 
bringing out her humanity to the observer’ 


The ideas and ideals of the Renaissance were 
much slower to spread to England than elsewhere. 
While Botticelli was completing one of his most 
famous masterpieces in 1483 - "Venus and Mars’ 

- England was only just emerging from the latest 
clash of its bloody civil war. Botticelli's painting 
depicts a sleeping Mars, the classical god of 

wart, and an alert Venus, the goddess of love. In 
England, at least, love and peace was restored after 
the coronation of Henry VII and his marriage to 
Elizabeth of York, uniting the two warring families 
and establishing the ruling Tudor dynasty. 

In this new peace, patronage of the arts and the 
emerging mercantile class could thrive, rather than 
suffer under heavy investment in war. Though 
a printing press had been brought to England in 
around 1575, most of the population remained 
illiterate in the pre-Reformation state. However it 
would be Henry VII's reign, beginning in 1509, that 
would truly see the Renaissance arrive in England. 


Henry was a huge admirer of art, architecture and a 


keen musician. Befitting a man of his status, he was 
well educated and was even an amateur alchemist, 
with his own personal collection of medicinal 
ingredients. In particular Henry's love of music, 
song and poetry spread throughout his court, and 
it was during his reign that the composer Thomas 
Tallis made his name. 

Leading the Royal Choir, Tallis was a gifted 
singer and organist, appearing at Sunday Mass 
on a rotary basis. Though much of his earlier life 
is undocumented, he found great success under 
Henry's patronage and continued to serve in the 
Chapel Royal into Edward V's, Mary I's and even 
Elizabeth I's reigns. During this time he worked 
within and composed for his choir, appearing at 
all state occasions such as funerals, weddings and 
christenings. Among one of his most famous works 
is ‘Gaude Gloriosa Dei Mater’ (Rejoice Glorious 
Mother of God), composed for a six-part choir and 
written possibly near the end of Henry VIII's reign, 
though symbolically it would have been popular 
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Nonsuch palace was Henry VIII's great architectural 
project, where he displayed all his wealth and prestige, 
as well as brought continental styles to England 


Among the most celebrated painters of Henry VIII's 
court, Hans Holbein was responsible for many of the 
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Timeline 


® Adoration of the Lamb 
Commissioned in the early 15th 
century, to brothers Hubert 
and Jan Van Eyck, the Ghent 
Altarpiece is a 12-panelled ail 
painting depicting several biblical 
scenes, as well as the central 
figures of John the Baptist, Christ 


and the Virgin Mary. 


c.1432 
1320 
© The Divine Comedy is 
completed 


Dante Alighieri’s epic poem 
recounts the journey of an 
unidentified traveller who makes 
his way through the seven levels 
of Hell. It is among the earliest 
examples of written Italian and 
considered one of the instigators 
of Renaissance writing. 

c.1320 
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© The theory of art explained 
Leon Battista Alberti completes 
his first of three treatises on art, 
‘De Pictura’ (On Painting), in which 
he presents new theories of art 
and its place in the world. His 
book is read widely in Italy and 
elsewhere and is considered a5 
being among the first works on 
art theory. 
c.1435 





"Encouraged by the king, Henry's court 
was brimming with literary talent, such 
as Thomas Wyatt and Henry Howard" 


during Mary I's reign, given the subject matter of 
the Virgin Mary. 

Of course, like any egoist king, Henry was also 
enthusiastic about his own image and his status 
of power. He commissioned Nonsuch Palace in 
1538 to rival the grand royal buildings seen in 
France at the time, introducing some of the first 
Renaissance architecture styles to the country. To 
design Nonsuch's grand facades, Henry employed 
Nicholas Bellin of Modena, who had previously 
been working for the king’s great rival, Francis I of 
France. Bellin was chiefly responsible for the ornate 
slate carvings covering the building, each depicting 
classical scenes from antiquity. Henry's other grand 
building projects included his palaces at Greenwich, 
Hampton Court and Whitehall, which he spent vast 
fortunes on renovating and re-shaping to his own 
taste and to signify his power. 

Inevitably all these grand buildings required fine 
artwork to fill them. Henry's taste in art varied, and 
he filled his halls with everything from historical 
battle scenes, to portraits of his ancestors, to iconic 
biblical imagery. In the 16th century, England had 
not yet produced a portrait artist of note to rival the 
brilliance of those emerging from the continent, 
so royal commissions for new masterpieces had 
to come from abroad. Antonio Toto and Pietro 
Torrigiani, both from Florence, each completed 
sculptures and furniture designs for the king, 
who was eager to surround himself in the latest 
splendour seen elsewhere in Europe. 


Defining moment 


The Gutenberg Bible is printed c.1455 


German entrepreneur Johann Gutenberg first began 
experimenting with prototype printing press in around 1452, 
from his workshop in Mainz. Shortly after, in around 1455, he 
produced the very first printed bible. Though Chinese scholars 
had been mass-producing text centuries earlier, the Gutenberg 
Bible marked the birth of the printing press in Europe, 
enabling the distribution of books and pamphlets all over the 
continent. This meant ideas on faith, politics and art would 
spread faster and further than ever before. 
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© The Last Supper 
Perhaps Leonardo Da 


Vinci's most famous 

work, ‘The Last Supper is 
completed after three years 
of planning. His depiction 
of Christ and disciples is 
painted on the walls of the 
Convent of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie near Milan. 
1496 


However the most successful artist under the 
king's patronage was Hans Holbein The Younger, a 
German student of the humanist and philosopher 
Erasmus. Introduced to court by Anne Boleyn, 
Holbein served as the official royal painter from 
around 1532 until his death in 1543. He produced 
among the most enduring images of the king, as 
well as his courtiers, in many ways sparking an 
increased desire for the nobility to invest in the 
latest artistic talents from the continent. 

Undoubtedly the most celebrated aspects of the 
English Renaissance are its writers. Thomas More, 
the king's Lord Chancellor, was among the foremost 
scholars in England in his time, writing translations 
of ancient texts, as well as his own poetry and a 
lengthy work of fiction called Utopia. Though he is. 
celebrated as a gifted social philosopher and one of 
the Renaissance’s foremost humanist writers, More 
was entirely against the Protestant Reformation 
and Henry's abolition of the monasteries, and it was 
for this that he was eventually executed in 1535, 

Rather than published works, it was within 
the tradition of court poetry, with manuscript 
verse being passed between small groups of close 
friends, that some of the greatest advances in 
English literature took place. Encouraged by the 
king, Henry's court was brinuming with literary 
talent, such as Thomas Wyatt and Henry Howard. 
These noblemen are credited with establishing the 
form of the English sonnet, which would be picked 
up and adapted by the likes of Shakespeare, John 


© St Peter's Basilica is 
begun 
Designed by several of 
the Old Masters of Italian 
Architecture, including 
Michelangelo, Gian 
Lorenzo Bernini, Raphael 
and Donate Bramante, 
the first stones of St 
Peter's Basilica in Rome 
are placed, 
c.1506 
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Defining moment 


® The Prince circulates © The Reformation 


Niccolo Machiavelli's 
most famous work, The 
Prince, is completed. 
Dedicated to the new 
ruler of Florence, 
Lorenzo de Medici, the 
text is a philosophical 
analysis of how best 

to govern and even 
conquer principalities. 


begins 

In Germany Martin 
Luther publishes his 
translation of the New 
Testament, making 

it available to be 

read outside of the 
church. This sparks 
the beginnings of the 


Reformation in Europe. 


Plutarch’s Lives translated 1579 

The Greek biographer Plutarch chronicled the lives of famous figures 
from antiquity, such as Caesar, Alexander the Great and Cleopatra. 
After its French translation was published in 1559, English scholar 
Thomas North first translated it into English in around 1579. This 
translation made FPlutarch’s work widely accessible, opening up the 
interpretation and adaptation of his stories into verse and onto the 
stage. There is evidence to suggest that North was at least acquainted 
with Shakespeare, who explicitly borrowed from Plutarch when writing 





c. 1513 c.1522 some of his most famous plays, including ‘Antony and Cleopatra’, 
Defining moment ve 
‘ = na © Human anatomy explained The Globe is built © 


Belgian physician Andreas Vesalius 
publishes among the first studies 
of human anatomy; ‘De Humani 
Corporis Fabrica’ (On the Fabric of 
the Human Body). His work is the 
first of its kind as it was based on 


Using the timber fram an 
older theatre in north 
London, Richard Burbage 
and his company of 
actors, with assistance 
fram craftsmen, begin 
building The Globe 


Michelangelo's ‘David’ is born c.1504 

After three-and-a-half years’ work, Michelangelo's ‘David’ is finally unveiled on the Piazza della 
Signoria, Florence. The completely nude depiction of David was not only intended as homage 
to classical Greek and Roman sculpture, but also a personification of Florence itself. By the 16th 
century the fragile republic was on the verge of collapse, and the confident depiction of the 
youthful, confident David embodied a future renewal of the city itself, as well as its underdog studying human dissections, and 
status against the Goliath of foreign powers. On creating ‘David’, Michelangelo challenged observing the internal functions of Theatre in Southwark, 
perceived artistic convention by stating that he was ‘removing’ extraneous matter, until all that the body. south of the river. 
was left was David - in a sense uncovering the essence of the art from within the marble itsellf. 643 599 
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In Florence much of the work by some 
of the most famous humanists, scholars, 
artists and poets, was accommodated 
by Lorenzo de Medici, the de facto ruler 
of the city. Da Vinci, Botticelli, Angelo 
Poliziano, Michelangelo, to name just a 
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connections, influence and power Lorenzo 
could lend them. Skilled artists were 
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Florence, while da Vinci's ‘Last Supper’ was 
painted for the Santa Maria delle Grazie, in 
the city of Milan. 
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most celebrated humanist writers in the era 


Donne, Ben Jonson and others. The form follows a 
structure of three quatrains (groups of four lines) 
and a final rhyming couplet, usually completing a 
witty conceit or whimsical flourish. 

Both men were constantly in and out of the 
king's favour, each being closely linked with Anne 
Boleyn; Howard was Boleyn’s first cousin, while 
Wyatt was rumoured to have been her lover. As a 
Tesult of his often-fluctuating fortunes, Howard's 
verse in particular reflects on life, death, and 
man's place in the world. Like much Renaissance 
literature on the continent, the sonnets of the 


Tudor court draw heavily from classical references, 





while including idealistic images of the natural 
world and man's natural state within it - rooted in 
the Renaissance humanist tradition. Similar to their 
counterparts in France and Italy, the poets of the 
Tudor court were also scholars, engrossed in the 
writers from antiquity such as Ovid and Homer. 

lf it can be said that Henry's reign saw the 
importing of the continent's Renaissance in art and 
architecture, then the Elizabethan era saw the rise 
of the great playwrights and poets England would 
soon come to celebrate. Like her father, Elizabeth 
was a gifted scholar, and had a passion for the arts. 
Her court was constantly filled with musicians and 
singers, while plays, or royal masques as they were 
called, also gained immense popularity. 

In 15/76 the first play house in London was 
opened in Shoreditch, just north of the city wall, 
by James Burbage, an actor turned businessman. 
Twenty-two years later in 1598 his son Richard, 
along with his acting company, would dismantle 
this playhouse, and transport it to Bankside, in 
Southwark, where it would be reconstructed 
as the Globe Theatre. Under the patronage of 
Henry Carey, First Baron Hunsdon, The Lord 
Chamberlain's Men playing company gave regular 
performances at The Globe and at Elizabeth's court. 

During the latter part of the 16th century, 
London's population soared to well over 200,000 
(a huge number at the time). As people travelled 
to the capital to seek their fortunes, some of the 
greatest writers and artists became inevitably 
drawn to the booming theatre scene of Bankside. 
As well as Shakespeare, Thomas Dekker, Ben 
Jonson, Samuel! Daniel, Christopher Marlowe and 


‘AS people travelled to the capital to 


seek their fortunes, some of the greatest 
writers and artists became inevitably 
drawn to the booming theatre scene 


of Bankside’ 





others all found great success in the playhouses, 
where there even emerged a rivalry between 
playing companies and theatres 

Just as England's cultural Renaissance came 
much later than its continental cousins’, sa too 
did it begin its exploration overseas long after 
its rivals. While Spain in particular had been 
reaping the benefits found in the New World for 
decades, it wasn't until Francis Drake's expedition 
to circumnavigate the globe began in 1577, that 
England began to reap the benefits of overseas 
exploration. New, more efficient ship designs made 
vessels stronger, faster, and easier to handle. This 
made captains more daring and crews more willing 
to risk the vastness of the Pacific and beyond. 

Spices, sugar and tobacco flooded into London, 
bringing with them the opportunity for even more 
profit, while gold stolen from Spanish treasure ships 
was returned from royally sanctioned privateer 
missions. New companies and businesses sprang 
up constantly, and new monopolies granted by 
Elizabeth created vast fortunes for the profit of 
London's merchants, 

However, not every aspect of the Elizabethan 
Renaissance was fixed in the material world. The 
Queen's close advisor and personal astrologer 
Dr John Dee is one of the most celebrated and 
controversial scholars in the Elizabethan court. A 
brilliant mathematician, philosopher and alchemist, 
Dee struck a peculiar balance between science, 
magic and the divine in his work. 

As new trade links with far-off Russia in the east 
and the Americas in the west were required, Dee's 
skills were called into service, using his knowledge 
of the night sky to help teach captains new 
methods of navigation. Dee was even consulted by 
Pope Gregory XIII, who introduced the Gregorian 
Calendar in 1582, though England would not adopt 
this until 1752. 

The death of Elizabeth in 1603 marked the end 
of the Tudor era in England, and in many ways the 
end of its unique Renaissance. By the beginning 
of James I's reign, Europe was already beginning 
to change once again. As the Reformation spread, 
and Protestant states grew in power, a Catholic 
counterreformation would eventually bring about 
the Thirty Years’ War. As fighting and unrest 
ravaged the continent, funding turned from the 
arts and literature to arms and armies. In England, 
the arts would have their own unique struggle 
against increasingly powerful puritan elements in 
London, who in particular saw the play houses of 
Southwark as bawdy pits of vice. Soon a new civil 
war broke out, this time between parliament and 
the monarch, and the play houses were closed for 
decades, As it did some 200 years prior, the country 
would be irreversibly changed by war, and remade 
in its aftermath - another rebirth was at hand. 
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